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CHAPTER T. 

The lovers lingered so long on the archery 
ground saying " how do you do ?" that Edith 
was late for dinner — in &.ct she did not come 
in tmtil fish and soup were over. Every eye 
was turned on her as she entered and walked 
quickly to the seat which had been, reserved 
for her next to Sir Hengist's vacant chair. 
She did not look up or meet any of the merry 
mischievous glances Harry and her young 
girl cousins Ld uponTTr; she was pale! 
ajod she spoke her apology for being late ia 
a low, grave voice, which Harry said, in a 
whisper to Bertha, made him feel "blue."^ 
Edith had too much honesty of nature to. 
pretend she was in good spirits when she waa 
not. 
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Bertha did not laugh at Harry's remark, 
but looked perplexed and grieved as she 
scanned Edith's pale features. 

" There is no need to apologize, my dear," 
said Sir Charl-es kindly ; " under the circum- 
stances, I think you should have apologized 
if you had not been late." 

Every one laughed at this, and she smiled, 
thouffh her colour deepened as she looked at 
te ItW ^th an appealing expre^ioa 

" I think it is we who ought to apologize 
to you for beginning without Sir Hengist," 
said Lady O'Neil in that courteous tone, and 
with that gracious manner which she em- 
ployed as often when speaking to any member 
of her own family as to strangers. 

"Yes, indeed," said Sir Charles, looking 
3)erturbed ; " I must say it is exceedingly- 
rude of us," and he glanced round the ^pergnes 
of flowers down the long table to where his 
ivife was sitting. " But what are you to do 
with a number of starving young people with 
sea-breeze appetites T 

" It's not what you will do with the young 
people so much as what the young people will 
<io with themselves, I think," said Harry, who 
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was eating as though he had not tasted food 
for two days. 

" Indeed, I begin to think you are right/' 
■said Sir Charles, with a slight smile. 

At that moment the door opened, and Sir 
Hengist, looking very handsome and rather 
dandified, entered. He advanced with a 
radiant smile. None of the family had seen 
him as yet except Lady O'NeiJ, for aU the 
others had been upstairs dressing when he 
arrived. %J 

Sir Charles rose at once and came to meet 
him. 

" How do you do ? I am so glad to see you. 
I hope you wiU forgive us for our very unpar- 
donable rudeness," and poor Sir Charles grew 
as red as if he had been confessing a burglary; 
" but we have been out all day in the yacht, 
and as we lunched outside the harbour, some 
of our party did not make quite as good a 
meal as they otherwise might have done, — 
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"Oh, papa!" "Oh, Uncle Charles I" 
burst in a tone of horrified remonstrance 
from a chorus of young voices. 

Sir Hengist interrupted him : "Oh, really ; 
pray don't mention it. I am the guilty person, 
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and I must apologise very much," and he- 
looked towards Lady O'Neil, "for being so 
late, but my valet was so unwell coming over^ 
that he has been obliged to go directly to bed,, 
and I could not find my own things as I did 
not pack them/' 

As this speech fell on Geoffry's ears the 
expression of contempt that crept over his 
face, unknown to himself was as good as a 
play. He had never had anyone to pack up- 
his things for him, therefore the idea of not 
being able to unpack your own things struck 
him as a vain boast, beneath contempt, where- 
as poor Sir Hengist had simply spoken the 
truth when he gave it as his excuse. He now 
seated himself by Edith with that air of self- 
content and self-congratulation which is so 
aggravating in a rival. Geoffi-y hated him^ 
and thought him the most presumptuous 
fellow he had ever seen. Presumptuous for 
sitting in the seat which had been reserved 
for bim 1 However, if love is madness, as 
philosophers say it is, the necessary con- 
sequences are that all the actions and feelings 
of lovers should be tinged with insanity. 
Sir Hengist was so pleased with himself 
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^nd the position he occupied, that he had no 
time to notice the amount of attention, he 
was attracting on all sides. Every one of 
the cousins were, to use their own words, 
** having a good look at him," and from the 
expression their faces assumed, the result was 
satisfactory to his personal vanity. 

"Very handsome," muttered Bertha into 
Harry's ear. 

" Hum ! nothing wonderful," said Harry, 
^^He looks rather as if he agreed with 
you.^^ 

" Edith may well be proud of him 1 " whis- 
pered Ethel to Captain St. Lawrence. 

" Him," said Willy, surveying him, " he's 
too much got up for the country." 

" I don't think so," said Ethel. " I wonder 
why it is you boys seem to imagine you may 
dress as you Hke here, and yet you expect us 
girls to be just as smart as in town." 

" Because dress makes the woman as worth 
makes the man." 

" Then there's not many men made." 

The ladies did not leave the dining room 

until nearly ten o'clock. The gentlemen soon 

joined them, and Sir Hengist had to go through 
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a round of introductions, Sir Charles acting as 
master of the ceremonies. When he had been 
through all the ladies and the greater part of 
the gentlemen, he came to GeoflBy, who was 
leaning with his arms folded against the comer 
of the chimney-piece. 

" Mr. Fynderne. Sir Hengist Horsair 1 '' 
The two young men looked at each other. 
They presented a strong external contrast ;. 
one so strikingly handsome, the other so 
strikingly plain ; in fact there appeared to be 
no single personal attraction which nature had 
denied to one or granted to the other. Art, 
too, had thrown her magic veil over one, while 
she treated the other as if beneath contempt, 
just as Sir Hengist felt inclined to treat that 
other now. From the graceful waves of his 
glossy air to the flower in his button-hole, and 
his coral studs, the young baronet was a model 
of manly beauty, such as would be considered 
in the ordinary course of events certain to 
attract the affections of any young lady in 
whose good graces he might desire to stand 
weU. Indeed there was suflBcient attraction 
about him to palliate, if not altogether to ex- 
cuse, a more than usual degree of devotion from 
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a "Woman, especiaUy from that woman at whose 
feet he had laid his own affection. 

Two yards from him stood a being who 
looked out of place in that luxurious drawing 
room. He was a blot on the assembly of well- 
dressed, refined-looking young men and women 
who congregated in groups round him. His 
evening coat was that same one he had worn 
at the opera the night Sir Hengist had dis- 
missed him from his box. It had once been 
black but was now brown and threadbare, and 
engrained with sea salt, it hung crooked on his 
ungainly shoulders. There was a large piece 
of gray stocking visible between where his 
trousers finished and his shoes began, his shirt 
collar was of the oldest fashion, and frayed 
round the edge ; the shocks of his dull black 
hair, which grew low on his forehead, shaded 
his scowling eyes, while his huge . red hands, 
hung at each side of his figure, clenched as if 
they held a dumb-belL Any one who looked 
at him would have said he was as incapable of 
attracting affection as of returning it. 

And yet a pair of beautiful blue eyes were 
fixed on him, with a look of anything but dis- 
approval. 
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" I think IVe had the,— aw, — er — ^pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Fyndeme before," and Sir Hen- 
gist stammered, coloured slightly, and with a 
cold formal bow turned away from where 
Geof&y was standing. 

Edith saw the whole proceeding, and formed 
her own opinion of the disdain which curled Sir 
Hengist's lip. He soon came up to her, and 
drew her towards the deep recess of one of the 
bow windows, that they might have a little 
private conversation ; she looked bored, but 
submitted. The cousins, all awestruck at the 
sacredness of an engagement, — the greater 
portion of them never having seen an en- 
gaged couple before, — kept at a respectfiil 
distance, so Edith was left alone to endure 
her position as best she could. Fortunately 
for her the evening was not long, every one 
was sleepy after their long day on the sea 
and their late dinner, so at the suggestion of 
Mr. English the party broke up early and bid 
each other good-night in the hall, most of 
the gentlemen going to have a smoke in the 
billiard-room before retiring. Sir Hengist 
was so long saying good-night to Edith that 
Geoffry had gone off to the billiard-room with 
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the other gentlemen before he had finished, so 
Edith did not say good-night to him at all. 
Not much use was there in any one wishing 
her a good night 1 Her time of awakening 
was at hand, and it would, to use an apparently 
paradoxical expression, be many a long day 
before she had another good-night. Tired as 
she was she could not sleep. 

Hitherto she had partially succeeded in 
blinding her eyes to the true nature of her 
sentiments for Geofiry, but she could, not do 
80 any longer. The sharp contrast between 
the feelings Sir Hengist's presence elicited 
and those which sprang to life at the thought 
of him, was of itself suflicient to unveil her 
eyes. " Ah,'' she thought of Geofl&y, *^ he is 
so true ! the shadow of one of those polite 
lies people are always telling each other could 
never pass his lips — he is willing to be thought 
rude and hated rather than tell one ; there's 
moral courage ! and men have so little moral 
courage generally, and yet men are better 
and nobler than women, I begin to think " — 
she used to think the contrary. " And how 
wonderful it is his being content to dress 
so shabbily; he knows he can't aflford new 
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clothes, and lie is so noble, that rather than 
go into debt for them, though in his profes- 
sion he might reasonably hope to pay some 
time or other, he wears those old things, 
knowing all the time that people will stare at 
him and despise him. There's heroism for 
you ! Nelson never came near that T' and she 
sat up in bed with her cheeks flushed, and 
her. eyes glowing, and leant her head upon 
her hand. Without intending to admit such 
thoughts, she went on in her own mind; "And 
look at Sir Hengist ! I've seen him get quite 
red when he found he had forgotten one of 
the coral studs in his shirt front." Then she 
frowned with annoyance at having allowed her- 
self to draw a comparison which she knew to 
be unjust, and which she particularly wished 
to avoid — ay, the recollection of Sir Hengist 
cut into the depths of her heart, and gave her 
such pain that the flush left her cheeks, and 
grew pale. "Oh, why," she muttered, "am I 
to sufier like this ? what have I done ?" She 
was unaccustomed to great pain, either bodily 
or mental, and now when it fell over her — 
truly, with a peculiar bitterness, for a first ac- 
quaintance — ^it appalled her. " Can I marry 
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Hengist ? Oh, no 1" and she hid her face in 
her hands and groaned ; the thought followed 
like lightning. " Then I must tell him if I 
can't f but this remedy seemed worse than 
the disease. " He will feel it so much ;. 
poor fellow !" And all the tenderness of her 
woman's heart went out towards him as she 
realized his trouble. " Oh, I can never, with 
my own lips, give him a blow which would 
kill him! Yes, it would kill him! Oh, 
I know now, poor Hengist, what you will 
suflTer ! It is enough that I should suflfer this^ 
and not bring it on you, who have done no- 
thing to deserve it ; I would die rather than 
do it, but that I cannot do ; I must marry 
you, and that is — worse — yes, worse/' The 
sharp pain in her heart testified to what this 
thought cost her. It dulled her senses, and 
for a minute or two she seemed to cease to 
feel or think ; then the image of Geofl&y rose 
before her, and with it life came back. 

" Oh, if I might," she murmured, " but be 
his slave, follow him in disguise, as a cabin- 
boy, just so as I only saw him once a day for 
three minutes, that would make up for any 
hardships in the rest of the day, and then if 
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I could feel that I was of use to him — ah/' 
and a smile broke over her face, "I could 
keep his clothes in order, clean his shoes, do a 
hundred little things for him, and he would 
never know who did them, but that would not 
matter so long as he was a bit more comfort- 
able or happy. I could, at any rate, speak 
brightly and kindly so as to smoothe the 
frown off his forehead ''—she forgot, however, 
that a cabin-boy, as she was pleased to call 
what, in reality, she meant as servant, was 
not generally selected, because he spoke 
brightly or pleasantly, and smoothed the 
frowns off officers' brows. 

Presently her mind came back to more 
reasonable visions. " If I were to tell Hen- 
gist, and break off the match, what would 
papa and mamma say ? and Sybil Maltravers, 
fancy her triumph — that odious Sybil, she is 
at the bottom of aU the mischief— if it had 
not been for her, none of this would have 
happened. If she had not said those ill- 
natured tHngs of me at a time when I had 
never done anything to offend her, I should 
never have thought of spiting her by attracting 
Sir Hengist, and then I should never have been 
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engaged to liim, and then there would have 
been no harm in my liking GeoflBy. What 
can have made her do it ? but of course, I 
know it was jealousy, because I was pretty 
and she wasn^t; just as if I made myself 
pretty !'* At last her thoughts tired her out^ 
and she slept a restless sleep. 



CHAPTER n. 

The next morning, Edith sent a message hj 
her maid to Bertha and her other cousins to 
say she did not feel well enough to bathe, and 
to beg they would go without her. She did 
not come down until the break&st-bell rang ; 
Bertha, attired in a brilliant Dolly-Varden, 
and with her wet hau: hangmg round her 
shoulders, met her in the halL 

" Oh, stroke, we'd siLch a dip ; the waves 
were glorious I Why did you not come ? we 
were so disappointed/' As Bertha said this, 
she looked at Edith, and was startled at the 
paleness of her usually rosy cheeks, and the 
dark marks round her eyes. " Edith, what's 
the matter V she exclaimed, " you're ill." 

" Hush 1" said Edith, " I am not really ilL" 
And she spoke gently, but firmly. "But if 
I look S0| the kindest thing you can do is to 
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take no notice of it, and try to prevent others 

doing so." 

Bertha's bright face grew clouded as she 

linked her arm in Edith s, and walked towards 

the dining-room. 

"I am glad you enjoyed your swim, you 

wild girl of the woods," said Edith, looking 

down with a kind smile at her cousin as she 

put her hand under her wet hair and held it 

out from her neck. *^ I begin to suspect the 
real cause of your anxiety about my looks ; 
you're wondering if I shall be able to row 

this evening, eh ?" 

Bertha laughed merrily. " Not that, only, 

dear old stroke, but do you think you shall ?'* 
" Ah, you see I was right ! what cupboard 
love I alas ! for the best affections of frail 
humanity 1'* and she looked mischievously at 
her young cousin. "I hope I shall — pink 
cheeks and strong muscles do not always go 
together^ so let us hope pale cheeks and weak 
ones won't/' 

As they entered the dining-room, they saw 
directly there was anew arrival; a short, stout 
man, a stranger to Bertha, was standing near 
the fireplace, talking to Sir Charles. 
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Edith went up to him at once, and said, ia 
a cordial tone, with a frank smile, " Oh, Mr. 
Batty, I am so glad to see you ; welcome to 
the Emerald Isle ! How do you like the 
Fenians V 

Mr. Batty's face brightened, and he looked 
as if a load had been lifted from his mind 
— omental foretastes of this interview had 
haunted him for some weeks, and the spectre 
had proved so disagreeable that he had serious 
thoughts at one time of rendering its realiza- 
tion impossible by putting the Bristol Channel 
between himself and his former flame, but a 
certain vision of Marion's quiet eyes overcame 
this resolve. At the same time, he had felt 
nervous when he thought of the inevitable 
meeting with Edith, and now when she had 
entered the room he wished himself at Jericho, 
but almost immediately afterwards he was 
very glad he was not there, for her frank, 
cordial manner set him at his ease, and indeed,, 
for a minute or two, did dangerously more than 
set him at his ease, and the old spell she had 
thrown over him partially revived, but it struck 
Edith that such a contingency might occur, so 
with native tact, she turned away after a 
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few words, and walked to the window, deter- 
mining in her own mind as she did so, that 
she would talk as little as possible to him 
during his visit. 

She stood looking out of the window for a 
minute or two in a thoughtful attitude. 

" There's no one to pour out the coffee/* 
said a gruff voice at her shoulder. 

Edith always poured out the coffee. She 
started, and turning round, met Geofl&y's eyes 
fixed on her. She had been thinking of him. 
The colour rushed to her cheeks, but she so far 
conquered herself as to speak satirically. 

" Do you want some yourself ? for, if so, you 
are at hberty to take a cup." 

"I should be very much obliged for the 
permission, if you had power to give it," he 
said, with a smile. 

She felt ** shut up" as she followed him to 
the table. 

" At least, you will find that I have power 
to prevent you from having a cup," she said 
in a low tone, as she took her stand before 
the coffee-pot with a mischievous twinkle ia 
her eye. 
VOL. n. 2 
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'' No, I shall not, for as soon as you liave 
helped the others I shall request you to give 
me a cup, and you'll give it to ma" 

And it turned out that she did so. She 
felt more conquered than usual as she handed 
it to him, and met the look of quiet triumph 
in his eyes. 

Her pale cheeks were not noticed at break- 
fast ; every one was too busy talking, satisfy- 
ing their seaside appetites, and inspectiiig 
Sir Hengiat's appearance by dayUght. makbg 
plans for their amusement during the day, 
and discussing the chances of the '^ Editha" in 
the coming regatta, to look much at her; 
besides, the hot coffee and the excitement of 
GeoflBry's presence brought a colour to her 
cheeks. 

After breakfast, Sir Hengist whispered to 
her a suggestion that they should go out for 
a walk together ; but while he was speaking 
Lady O'Neil came up, and, looking at Edith 
with a kind but peculiar expression in her 
eyeSi said, " You know, my child, the library 
is at your disposal.'* Then turning to Sir 
Hengist with a smile, she added, '^ I think 
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iihere is less chance of your being: disturbed 
ihore than in any other part 7this noisy 
<»stle rack-rent/' 

" Ob, thanks !" he exclaimed gratefully, 
" that will be just the place for us," and be 
looked at Edith. 

" I suppose it will," she said, " it's a dread- 
fully dull room." 

" It won't be dull to uSy^ he said with such 
•empressement that she laughed in spite of 
herself 

" Speak for yourself," rose to her lips, but 
she checked it, and substituted, " Don't hol- 
loa before you're out of the wood." 

As they were crossing the hall she heaved 
•a deep sigh. 

Is that a sigh of joy ?" he asked playfully. 
You must judge of that for yourself," she 
answered, looking down. 

" For myself, or by myself?" 

" Both." 

" Then it certainly is." 

As soon as they reached the library. Sir 
Hengist went and sat down on one end of 
the large red leather sofa, leaving plenty of 

2—2 
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room for Edith at the other ; she, however,. 
moTinted on the ladder which was placed 
against the book-case, and taking out a small 
oLbrlc handie^et b^ l i^ th. 
books. 

" Well, Hengist/^ she said, as she worked 
away vigorously, "what do you think of 
Ireland ?" 

"I think it the most lovely country on 
earth/' he answered, in a voice of passionate^ 
earnestness, 

"You have had plenty of time to judge^ 
certainly," she said quaintly. "Well, and I 

what do you think of the Irish ?" ' 

" Ah I what do I not think !" and he gave , 

her such a look. 

She went on dusting "Rollin's History.'^ 
" If that is meant for politeness, it is liable 
to a very uncomplimentary construction." 

" It was not meant for politeness," he said , 

tenderly ; " it was meant to express the true 
deepest feelings of my heart." 

" Why, worse and worse 1" exclaimed Edith 
in that high tone in which she pitched her 
voice when she was aroused by any external 
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-excitement. "You have now given me to 
understand that in the true depths of your 
heart, or in the depths of your true heart, as 
the case may be, you hold such a fearful 
opinion of the Irish race that you dare not 
express it." 

" Now, I declare !" he said, laughing with 
his sweet, pleasant laugh, " that's too bad ! * 
You know, my darling, what I really meant I 
You know that I must speak well of the 
whole Irish race for the sake of one dear 
member of it. I m sure I quite love the 
sight of the old apple women in town who 
speak with a brogue. There's one old Irish 
woman near Hyde Park Comer who I always 
give a shilling to, because she says she comes 
from the south." 

Edith laughed. " I wish I was her !" she 
exclaimed heartily ; " no one has given me a 
.shilling this long time 1" 

" My darling !" he said, as he plunged his 
hand into the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
pulling out his purse, extracted a ten-pound 
note from it, and came and stood at the foot of 
the ladder. " Is it possible that you have not 
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everything you want ? or that there is. 
anything money can get, which for want 
of it you are deprived of?" and he held 
the ten-pound note as if he wished her to- 
take it. 

She laughed immoderately, so much so as. 
to be quite dangerous to her stability in her 
exalted position. 

" Oh, how foolish you are T she exclaimed,. 
as she looked down and shook her dusty 
pocket-handkerchief so that the dust fell in 
clouds on his shining curls. "Besides," she- 
added, as she recovered her composure, " it 
was a shilling I wanted, not a ten-pound 
note ; you might as well offer a person wha 
wanted a bonbon a round of beef 

The society of Sir Hengist awoke in her 
that love of comparison, and those argumen- 
tative faculties which flourished in her in 
London, but which hard exercise and out-of- 
door amusements quenched to a certain extent 
at her country home. 

He put back the ten pounds into his purse^ 
saying as he did so, " Well, my darling, I hope 
you will remember that if at any time you 
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want anyihing, you have only to come to 



me. 



it 



Why, of course I will/\she answered; 
you need not be the least afraid ! I shall 
have a new dress every day, and I shall be 
like that princess in the story who had a 
separate ladies' maid to brush ea<.h hair in 
her head. So I hope youVe a good balance 
at your banker's, for new dresses and ladies* 
maids in the present day require a good deal 
of balance in more ways than one.'* 

He laughed pleasantly. 

" I wish, my darling, you would come down 
from that uncomfortable position and sit by 
me on the sofa/' 

" No, I can't yet," she said, as she recom- 
menced dusting the books. " Papa has com- 
mitted the Ubraxy to my care, and it is my 
duty to dust these books. Like all Irishmen, 
I am loyal to my duty ; you know the loyalty 
of the Irish is proverbial/' 

" Then you ought to be loyal to me, and 
obey me by not tiring yourself up there," he 
said gently, as he looked up at her with a 
smile of devotion. 
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"That does not follow/' she said; "it is 
not my duty." And a flush rose to her cheeks, 
while she felt a quick pain dart through her 
heart, and her hand which was dusting 
trembled. 

He did not answer, but continued to look 
at her. Suddenly she exclaimed, "Do you 
know, Hengist, I am going to be a strong- 
minded woman." 

" My love !'* he exclaimed, starting and 
looking astonished. 

" Yes," she continued complacently, " I 
made up my mind to be so some time ago. 
I intend to study the dead languages, and go 
in for woman's rights. Why, I declare," she 
exclaimed, breaking off in a different tone, 
" here are an old pair of papa's spectacles ! 
the very things 1" and she adjusted them on 
her nose ; then she ruffled her hair off her 
forehead, rubbed her nose till it became red, 
put on a frown, turned down the corners of 
her mouth, and taking a volume of Ruskin's 
" Seven Lamps of Architecture," she twisted 
round, and seated herself on the top rung of 
the ladder. '' Well, what do you think of me ? 
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Should I not make a capital speaker at a 
woman's rights meeting?" she said, as she 
opened her book. After she had read for a 
minute, she exclaimed, "Hengist, you are 
like a piece of Byzantine architecture, all 
comers and straight lines, no invention or 
imagination about you/' 

" I want no invention or imagination when 
I have found such a reality !" and he gazed 
up at her passionately. 

She looked down at him through her spec- 
tacles. " Oh, Hengist, you are a goose !'* 
she said, while her eyes danced with fun and 
mischief; "if Td known what a goose you 
were when you proposed, I should never have 
said yes." 

Just then voices were heard calling in the 
hall to ask who was for a ride. 

" Oh, let's go for a ride 1" exclaimed Edith, 
pulling off her spectacles, and coming down 
from her perch ; " wouldn't you like it ?*' she 
added kindly; "you know we can ride to- 
gether, and not allow any one to come 
near us, not within a hundred miles if we 
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like, and it will be so lovely on the hills thia 
morning/' 

He assented at once, and off she flew to 
put on her habit, humming, ''A Hunting 
Morning." 



CHAPTEE m. 

Edith enjoyed the ride, though Sir Hengist 
rode close to her all the time ; but she could 
look about and enjoy the scenery and the fresh 
breeze, and occupy her mind more with the 
sights and sounds around her, and less with 
him, which made it better than being in- 
doors. GeoScy was not of the party, having 
gone down with some other nautical men to 
inspect the "Editha/' The regatta was to 
take place in two days. 

They cantered part of the way home, and as 
they pulled up at the lodge gate. Sir Hengist 
said, in the tender reverential tone in which he 
had been speaking during the ride, " My dar- 
ling, Fve been admiring your seat ; I really 
think, without the least partiality, you ride 
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better than any one I ever saw ; I mean that 
I believe T should say the same even if I did 
not know jou.'\ 

" I don't believe it, then !" Though she 
looked pleased at the compliment, for she was 
proud of her riding, as she was of all her out- 
door accomplishments. 

" The horse looks 9^ if he knew the value 
of the burden he bears ; I should think 
his proudest times are when he takes you 
out/' 

" His oat times are prouder I expect,'' she 
said, absently, as she rubbed the handle of 
her whip up and down his mane ; she was 
wondering if she would meet Greoflfry and 
the other gentlemen returning from the boat- 
house. As they rode under the splendid group 
of elm-trees, which grew in a cluster just at the 
point where the walk to the boat-house joined 
the avenue, she turned her head to see if there 
was any chance of the meeting she dreaded, 
yet longed for, and there, as fate would have 
it, she saw, half hidden by the laurels, Harry, 
Mr. English, Geoffiy, and some half-dozen 
^ther nautical gentlemen, sauntering along 
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vsrith cigars in their mouths. Edward, who 
was riding, called to them, and they soon 
joined them, riders and walkers mingling to- 
gether. Greoflfry walked along behind the others 
Tnth his head bent, his eyes on the ground, 
a cigar in his mouth, and his hands clasped 
"behind him. 

Edith glanced at him several times, each 
time the flush on her cheeks deepened and 
her eyes grew brighter; the earth and air 
seemed changed since he had joined the party. 
" How lucky those gentlemen are," she 
thought, " who are always with him, and can 
speak to him whenever they like !'* and then 
she looked at him again, but he did not look 
at her. 

At last, Edward, who was riding close to 
her, called out," Well, Fyndeme,what do you 
think of the * Editha's * chance of the race ?" 
Geoffiy looked up and came up to them. 
" Pretty fair/' he said, as he removed his- 
cigar. 

" That's not very encouraging/' said Edith- 
He looked up at her for a moment " It'a 
the truth/' he said simply. 
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" I feel perfectly certain she will win !'^ ex- 
-claimed Sir Hengist^ enthusiastically; '^no 
boat you were on board/' he added, in a low 
voice, looking with empressement at his fiancee, 
^* could lose." ^ 

" A good deal depends on the wind," said 
Bertie, who was riding near them. 

"That's like the Scotch clergyman," said 
Edith, "who, when his congregation asked him 
to pray for rain, said, 'It's my opinion it 
won't rain tiU the wind changes.' " 

This tickled Sir Hengist's fancy greatly, 
ajad he laughed immoderately, while Edith 
aighed. Then, as Bertie and Sir flengist 
apoke to each other, she turned to GeoflBry 
and said, " What do you think of Gounod V* 
{that was her horse's name). 

GeoSry scanned him. "There's nothing 
amiss with him, but you're sitting all crooked. 
I should think he'll be glad enough when he 
gets you off his back." It was well for Geoffiy 
that Sir Hengist did not hear this. 

Edith did not speak for a minute> then 
she said, " Are you riding-master to the horse 
marines?" 
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He nodded ^^Tes, and I'd soon make 
iJiem ride up the mast if they sat like that.'' 

Sir Hengist heard this and turned sharply 
round. " What's that V he said. 

"Only I was saying Miss O'Neil sits 
•crooked," said Geoffiy. 

" Sits what r exclaimed Sir Hengist, turn- 
ing to Geofiry, with a faoe of amazement. 

" Crooked." 

"What do you mean?" and Sir Hengist 
fe«.tfor™rdi;hi« saddle. 

" What I say." 

Edith grew pale. *^ Come," she said, laying 
her hand gently on Sir Hengist's arm, "I 
want to trot up to the house, that mamma 
may admire my seat," and tapping Gounod 
lightly, she set off with her devoted lover dose 
^t her side. 

AU the members of the crews of the gigs, 
but especially Bertha^ — who, in truth, had 
transmitted her anxiety to them, — ^had passed 
the afternoon in a state of fever lest at five 
o'clock Sir Hengist should suddenly interpose 
his authority and prevent Edith from rowing. 
But Edith had no intention of being prevented. 
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Was not GeoflBy the coach, and was she not 
countmg the moments until the time when 
she should hear his voice ordering and finding 
fe,ult with her ? 

At half-past four she came in from tho 
garden, and went up with the rest of tho 
crews to dress. At a quarter to five they 
came down, looking charming in their cool 
costumes. 

" What are you going to do ?'' exclaimed 
Sir Hengist, who was standing outside the 
hall door as they came trooping out, and on 
whose unprepared miad the panorama burst 
with startling effects. 

Edith took off her little straw hat and made 
him a graceftd bow; the others laughed, though 
their pulses beat with anxiety as to the result 
of t J interview. 

" Well, Hengist," she exclaimed, " where 
are your manners? or are you so lost in 
admiration that you have no words to express- 
it?' 

"But what are you going to do, my dar- 
ling ?" and his mouth stood Open with asto-^ 
nishment. 
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" Follow your leader/' said Edith, waving 
her hat, "and you will see?' and off she 
walked surrounded by her faithful crew, while 
Sir Hengist in dumb amazement followed in 
the rear. 

The boats were soon launched and the crews 
seated. As Edith's crew rowed with a long 
swinging stroke past where Sir Hengist stood, 
with his eyes opening wider every moment, 
they raised their hats in their right hands, 
and as the sun fell on their glossy hair, gave 
a ringing cheer. The good baronet looked as 
much amazed at the whole proceeding as if 
all his fair friends had suddenly turned into 
mermaids, with half a human and half a fish's 
body. He looked first at the boats, then at 
the large crowd of relations and neighbours 
assembled on the beach to see the start, and 
then back at the boats. 

Meantime, GeoflGcy, who was standing 
within a few yards of him, shouted in a rough 
voice, " Stroke, your feather's too low." 

Edith immediately made some alteration in 
her rowing, what it was Sir Hengist did not 
know, and could not have described, but it 
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was sufficient to show him that she, his peer- 
less Edith, who ought only to be approached 
with an awe as sacred as that paid to a temple 
of Vesta, was designated by the low, slangy 
title of "stroke," and found fault with by a 
n.an who, according to his idea., ought never 
to address her. 

He went up to Geoffiy, "Who are you 
calling stroke T he asked, in a not very con- 
ciliatory tone. 

" Miss O'Neil," said Geoffiy, shortly. 

" Then you will be pleased not to call her 
anything of the sort." 

Geofl&y turned round and looked at him 
much as he would look at a horse-fly which 
he was brushing off his coat. 

" I shall call her what she is,'' he said, 
oalmly, " until she tells me to call her some- 
thing else." 

Sir Hengist waa by nature a plax^id man, a 
peace-lover and often a peace-maker. At Eton 
and Oxford he had been remarkable for his 
easy-going disposition ; but in those days he 
had loved his own ease and comfort better than 
anything, now he loved eomething better than 
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•either of them, and he would have lived in an 
incessant broil to the last day of his life, rather 
than that Edith should be insulted. 

*' Youll either call her Miss O'Neil, when- 
ever you address her, from this moment out, 
or else you'll do what I should much prefer, — 
not address her at all. " 

Geoffry paused for an instant in the shade 
of a Kme tree, he considered in his own mind 
the justice of this claim, and the position of 
him who made it, and he came to the conclu- 
«on that it was grossly unjust ; Sir Hengist 
was not married to Edith, and his present 
position did not entitle him to enforce such a 
demand. 

" I shall not do either," he said, stoutly ; 
^* Miss O'Neil herself asked me to coach her 
boat. She has made no objection to my call- 
ing her * stroke/ and until she does I shall do 
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Sir Hengbt's pink and white skin flushed 
red up to the roots of his hair, while his gentle 
eyes flashed. There had always been some- 
thing in Greofl&y's manner which irritated him. 
Now, almost for the first time in his life, he 

3—2 
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found himself carried away by a vehement 
anger, which he could not control, though he 
desired to be calm. 

" Mr. Fyndeme," he said, and he stood in 
front of Geoflfry, " if you do not give me your 
word of honour this moment to obey me, I 
shall desire Miss O'Neil to land." 

Geofl&y grew red, while a scowl came over 
his face. 

" m give you my word of honour that I'll 
never obey you about this or anything else on 
earth; if Miss O'Neil chooses to do so, it is 
her own look out. Stand aside, please, or 
you may get accidentally pushed into the 
water." 

Sir Hengist's right hand tingled as he 
clenched his fist, but he stood back and 
allowed him to pass. The weakness of hia 
character came out here. He gave way 
before Geofl&y's bulldog force, and he made 
a threat which he did not execute. It was^ 
the weakness which actions such as these be- 
trayed which caused Edith to despise him. 
GeoflFry ran on parallel with the boats, and 
Sir Hengist followed with rapid strides slightly 
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in the rear. It was another lovely evening, 
the sea like glass, glowing, as it were, bur- 
nished gold where the sunlight fell across it, 
and reflecting from its pebbly depths the 
heavy foliage of the lime-trees which hung 
ov^r it, and the heath-covered hills which rose 
behind them. All the relations and specta- 
tors sat in a crowd on the strand near the 
boat-house drinking tea. 

" No. 4, your feather's too high," shouted 
GeoflPry's rough voice. 

Bertha immediately altered what she did 
to her oar when she took it out of the water. 
Two or three different orders followed to the 
other members of the crew, and then came a 
tremendous shout of " Stroke, your feather's 
too low again.*' 

Sir Hengist's blood boiled within him. He 
turned round and strode back to the large 
party, who were taking a siesta on the beach ; 
he walked up to Harry, who was lying on a 
mound covered with sea-pinks a little re- 
moved from the rest of the party smoking a 
dgarette. 

" O'Neil," he said, as he knelt on one knee 
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by him, " Mr. Fyndeme is your friend, I 
believe; do you approve of his calling your 
sister 'stroke,' and addressing her in the 
voice and manner he is using now ?" 

Harry sat up, took his cigar out of his 
mouth, hesitated for a moment, and then s&,id 
in an apologetic tone, " Well, you see unfor- 
tunately he is obliged to call her stroke, as 
she is rowing stroke oar, and then when you 
are coaching people you must speak to them 
just as your voice comes. Now Fyndeme 
naturally has a rough voice, and I dare say 
it sounds worse to you than it does to me, 
for I'm so accustomed to it, and know he 
means no harm by it." 

" But imder any circumstances, and making 
every allowance for his having naturally the 
voice of a bull, do you approve of your sister 
being addressed by any gentl — any man in 
such a way as that ?" 

" Well, really, to tell you the truth she has 
always been accustomed to take care of her- 
self," and he looked bored ; " she is not a 
young lady who generally encourages being 
looked after. I heard her myself ask Fyn- 
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deme to coach her, and she knew what sort 
of a voice he had when she did so ; besides, I 
think you may trust him not to do anything 
really ungentlemanlike," and he lowered his 
voice and spoke more kindly and confiden- 
tially ; " his bark is worse than his bite, and 
he is a thoroughly good fellow at heart. I 
know him well, and can assure you he is one 
of the best fellows I ever came across — " 

" I dare say, I dare say," said Sir Hengist 
in an irritable tone ; " at the same time I 
disapprove of the manner in which he addresses 
Miss O'Neil, and I think if your father was 
here" — and he looked round at the group 
where Sir Charles was not — "he would be 
as much annoyed as I am." 

" Well, what am I to do ?" said Harry, 
pushing his hat back on his head, and scratch- 
ing the front of his hair. ** I can't go and 
stop them coaching now, the very day before 
the race." At the same time he thought in 
his own mind, " What a muff the fellow is 
not to be able to take care of his young lady 
himself, without asking me to interfere." 

" No, but you might go and speak to him. 
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and tell him not to address your sister in 
that manner/' 

Harry gave a low sort of a grumbly growl 
as he slowly stood up. " Well, I'll see what 
I can do," he said, and he walked off in 
Geoffry's direction. Sir Hengist followed 
him at a distance. 

" Fyndeme," said Harry, touching his Mend 
gently on the shoulder, " could you manage 
to speak in more silken accents, and — and to 
call my sister something instead of stroke ?" 

There was a dry humour in his voice, 
and a twinkle in his eye, which disarmed 
Geoffry's anger as he turned round and met 
his gaze. 

" Has he had the meanness — well — " and he 
stopped himself, but a look of utter contempt 
came over his rugged features, and he shrug- 
ged his shoulders. Then he spoke calmly, 
" What am I to call her, pray ? bow oar ?" 

" Miss O'NeU, I suppose." 

" Bosh." 

" Well, you know, Fyn, he has a right to 
prevent her from rowing if he likes, and I 
should not be a bit surprised if he interfered 
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to stop the race to-morrow ; he does not seem 
to have imbibed much admiration for aquatic 
sports." And he put his cigar into his mouth 
and gave a great puff at it. 

" I won't coach at all," said Geoffry fiercely. 
"** Let him do it himself, and we'll soon see 
what splendid oars his sweet voice will turn 
out." 

" Now don't be huffy," said Harry pacify- 
ingly — ^he was really interested in the race — 
" put your pride in your pocket. Remember 
that Horsair is post-captain here, and you're 
only a sub., so you must be careful what voice 
you shout in ; but don't give up coaching, or 
Edith will fly at you, and that will be worse 
than Horsair I" Harry looked at him with 
a comical expression of comparison. " Poor 
Fy ndeme ! it's a sort of Scylla and Chary bdis, 
or, to come nearer home, out of the frying-pan 
into the fire — eh?" And he laughed and 
knocked the ashes off his cigar. "But ladies 
are the worst, take my word for it; I had 
rather have ten men at my head." 

"I'll ask stroke what she wishes done," 
-said GeoflQy, and he made a peremptory sign 
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to the boat to come up to the shore. They 
rowed in looking astonished. 

** Sir Hengist Horsair wishes me not ta 
coach you/ • said Geoffry, roughly. 

" No he doesn^t/* said Harry, amicably, " he 
only wishes him not to call Edith stroke, or to 
shout in so loud a voice." 

Geofl&y looked at Edith, her face already 
pink from rowing, flushed crimson, and her 
eyes flashed. 

" What rubbish !" burst simultaneously 
from the whole crew, except the stroke. 

*' I'm afraid that'll do no good," said Harry,. 
shaking his head. 

Geoffry 's ears, tuned by passion to a quick- 
ness which was not natural to them, caught 
the absence of Edith's voice in the general 
" What rubbish." He looked at her steadily, 
and spoke in an altered voice. 

" Miss O'Neil, do you wish me to continue- 
to coach you ?" 

" I wish you not to," said a voice behind 
him. Harry, turned round, and saw Sir 
Hengist's handsome placid face, looking more 
annoyed than he had ever se^n it. 
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Geoffry did not move a muscle ; he still 
looked at Edith. 

" Miss O'Neil, do you wish me to continue 
to coach you ?" 

The silence which followed was remarkable. 
The rest of the crew held their breath, and 
forgot, in the intense excitement of the mo- 
ment, how much their own chance of the race 
depended on the reply. 

To the amazement of the crew, and Harry, 
Edith looked up at Geoffry and said a calm, 
distinct " No, I don't." 

" Thank you, my darling !" exclaimed Sir 
Hengist. 

A look of scorn curled Edith's lip, but she 
did not speak. Without waiting for another 
word, Geoffry folded his arms, turned round, 
and tramped away through the long grass and 
underwood till he was lost to sight. 

" Harry, perhaps you will take Mr. Fyn- 
derne's place," said Edith, in a voice of strong 
self-control, " unless Sir Hengist wishes to 
do so." 

" I'm afraid I could not," said Sir Hengist, 
anxiously, " I could try, my darling, if you. 
like." 
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"It is not quite as easy as it looks, Horsair," 
said Harry, kindly, " especially with such a 
crew," and his eyes twinkled ; " they are not 
so easily tamed as you might think at first 
sight/' 

So though it bored him to have to do so, he 
threw away his cigar, and began to coach the 
bereaved crew in good earnest. Meantime, 
Geoffry strode away without caring where he 
went ; he walked through thickets of brambles 
as if they had been straw, and plunged across 
a good deep stream without knowing that he 
had wetted even the sole of his foot. He now 
for the first time was discovering what manner 
of man he was. Edith's calm refusal to allow 
him to continue to coach her had effected more 
towards opening his eyes as to the state of his 
feelings, than anything else could have done. 

He knew he was an irritable man, but this 
was not the ordinary irritation it would be 
natural for him to feel at a snub ; this violent 
foment of passion almost amounting to a 
frenzy was so far removed from his usual 
ill-temper, that he began to think it was not 
ill- temper at all. When he thought of Sir 
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Hengist, but one wish presented itself to his 
mind, and that was to kill him : then he 
thought of Edith, and the imagination of her 
iace was like a spark of flame falling on a pile 
of tinder. That she should have turned him 
away in obedience to Sir Hengist, and in such 
a calm manner that it seemed as if she did not 
feel having to do it, was what so stung him, 
that as he dwelt upon it, he became almost 
beside himself; and why this fuss about a 
mere young lady ? a- race he had hitherto de- 
spised? Eh,- why indeed? He would not 
breathe in a whisper to his heart the dread 
that came over him that he loved, with a love 
which, if not returned, would make his life 
a misery, or else deprive him of that life while 
trying to deprive that life of it. He felt that 
Edith had wound herself round his nature — 
*'Tes, most cursed may the whole thing bel" he 
muttered ; " but if I leave her, I must tear out 
my heart.*' Then came the base thought, 
*'Does she return it?" and at the idea of wish- 
ing such a thing he crimsoned ; act first, he 
crimsoned, but afterwards he felt that he 
wished it, and he let himself wish it on and on. 
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more and more, till the wish became a desire 
which seemed insatiable. 

"If she does," he muttered, "she shall 
marry me, if I have to take his life who stands 
in our way," meaning Sir Hengist. " She 
does not love him ; her whole life is an acted 
lie, only no one has the courage to tell her so. 
But yet," he thought, " she does not love 
me as I love her ; no," and he spoke aloud in 
his excitement. "No,'' he shouted, then 
Bhocked at himself was silent for an instant, 
then muttered, " no woman's heart is large 
enough to hold such a love as fills mine now." 
He strode on with his head down. "How 
little I thought I should ever come to this," 
he muttered, as he dashed the back of hia 
hand across his brow. " Oh, Edith, you witch, 
to work this to me ! Oh, Edith, you are 
everything to me ! — and are you to many 
that scoundrel and never to see me again 1 by 
my life, you shall not ! I will shoot him ! 
To see you chained to that chicken-hearted 
eur ! No ! while I have a right hand to de- 
fend you, never !" 

He strode on through the wood, uncon- 
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^ciously taking a path which led straight away 
from the house — he little recked whether it 
led to Jericho or not ; nor did he consider that 
the moral path he was treading might lead to 
a worse place : he cared for and thought of 
nothing but Edith. 

" But does she love me ? she looks at me 
sometimes as if— well, there is something in 
those looks — what is it ? Oh, she shall love 
me ; she must love me — what matters it if I 
am hideous, cross, rude ? I love her as no one 
else has loved her ; will ever love her ; she 
shall love me in return." 

The shall was said with a tone of deter- 
mination which could come only from such a 
nature as his. 

" I have felt this growing on me-how 
long ? ever since I saw her ? I believe from 
the moment I first looked at her — ^when she 
scolded me for kicking Rattle. Did I love 
her then ? Why should I have felt the shame 
so if I did not ? This must have been smoul- 
dering 1 I should have watched it. Watched 
it /" And he laughed a mocking laugh. 
" Much good in watching it, indeed ! as 
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well might you put a lighted match into a 
powder magazine and then watch it 1" And 
on he strode, crashing over dry sticks and 
blackberry-bushes. Time flew by, and he 
took no heed of it ; he was in another world, 
but just as the setting sun was beginning to 
cast long shadows, he was brought down ta 
this by the sound of men's voices, and on 
looking round, found himself close to a 
keeper's lodge, outside of which old Pat was 
sitting on a wooden bench with a pipe in his 
mouth talking to an under-keeper who was 
standing leaning on his gun. They were 
talking in an interested manner. 

" Why," said the keeper, earnestly, " the 
rael rasin the counthry isn't quiate is bekase 
thim auld judges is arlways goin' about at the 
assizes kicking up a shindy." 

" Will, thin," said old Pat, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth, "it's thrue enough that 
where iver ye hear of thim assizes ye hear of 
a row." 

" Why, to be shure," exclaimed the young 
keeper, excitedly ; " and isn't it the judges as. 
makes thim assizes, and thim assizes makes- 
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the row, so be shure of it, 'tis the judges that 
makes the row, an they're arlus at it too, and 
laves the counthry no pace at all ; if it wasn't 
for thim judges, and the purUce, it would be 
the quiatest counthry in the worruld." 

"There's a dale of thruth in that thin," 
said old Pat, sympathetically, shaking his 
head. 

Suddenly GeoflPry appeared close to them. 
Pat stood up and raised his hat. 

" Long life to yer honour." 

A navy officer was an object of admiration 
to him. 

" Am I far from the house ?" asked Geoffi:y, 
trying to put on an ordinary expression of 
countenance, and to speak in his natural 
voice. 

" About three miles, yer honour," answered 
both the men at once, Irish fashion. 

" Three Irish miles ; about four English 
miles," thought Geoffry. "What on earth 
can have made me walk that distance V 

Pat, however, pointed out to him a tolerably 
short cut home, and he set off running, which 
eased the fever of his mind. 
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He arrived at the house after every 
one had gone up to dress for dinner. 
When he had washed his face, brushed his 
hair, and dressed himself in his evening 
clothes, he looked in the glass, and flattered 
himself that he looked much the same as 
usual ; but he was mistaken, as we too often 
are about ourselves, for there were the traces 
of emotion visible in every line of his face ; 
he was paler than usual, and his brows hung 
with a deeper shadow over his fierce black 
eyes. He certainly had this in his favour, 
that he always looked more or less diabolical, 
so that the mixture of evil feelings which 
were now raging in his breast could scarcely 
stamp a worse expression on his countenance 
than that which it ordinarily wore. 

When he was dressed he went down to 
the drawing-room and found only about half 
of the party assembled. The drawing-room 
opened into a conservatory ; at the door of 
this conservatory Edith was standing; she 
was dressed in a white muslin, with blue 
ribbons and turquoise ornaments; her wavy 
golden hair was drawn off her forehead and 
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twisted and bunched about according to the 
modern fashion ; but some natural pink and 
white roses were stuck at one side of her 
head, and by their simplicity redeemed the 
overdressed appearance of her hair. She 
held in her hand two or three more roses, 
with some sweet verbena. On a camp-stool 
^t her side sat Sir Hengist, looking very 
handsome, dressed in his evening clothes ; 
on his knees lay a pile of roses, the thorns 
of which he was cutting off with his penknife, 
and then handing them to Edith, who was 
tying them into a bouquet with a piece of 
blue sewing silk. The outline of Edith's 
head and figure as she stood in the doorway 
were very graceful, for there was a charm 
about every attitude which she fell into which 
was apart from her actual personal beauty; 
that charm never seemed to rest on her more 
strongly than this evening ; she had so lately 
been transformed in heart from a girl into a 
woman, and now she was exercising the 
severest control a woman's nature is capable 
of. She looked round as Geoffry entered, 
but turned her head away again directly ; 

4—2 
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the flush on her cheek deepened, and her lips- 
trembled for an instant ; but then she looked 
down and spoke to Sir Hengist as calmly as 
usual. 

Geoffry's heart gave a bound ; he folded 
his arms and walked to a window at the 
farthest end of the room, where he stood 
staring at the daisies in the short grass of 
the lawn — sweet little daisies which might 
have shamed the passions he was allowing 
within him, hatred of Sir Hengist leading 
the van. 

" II n y a point de rose sans Opines/' said 
Sir Hengist, looking up at her with a sweet 
smile. 

"But there are," said Edith, argumenta- 
tively ; " these that you have given me have 
none." 

" Ah ! because I gave them to you ! Oh, 
may there never be a thorn in the joys we^ 
share together 1" 

A look of pain darted across her face, then 
passed away. 

"Hengist,'* she said quaintly, *^you don't 
pronounce French properly." 
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" Don't I, my love ? then you must teach 
me how." 

"What was the use of giving me this 
rose ?" and she held out towards him one of 
those common crimson roses which are always 
overblown : shaking it above his head, she 
let the petals fall over him. 

"What a shower from heaven/' he said, 
kissing the petals tenderly as they glided 
past his lips. 

She laughed at this. 

" There is a present for you," and she 
handed him the bare stalk ; " you can put it 
in your button-hole." 

He took it, pressed it to his lips, and then 
put it in his button-hole. 

" Oh, how absurd ! You look like Jack 
and the bean-stalk," and she laughed quite 
merrily. 

The sound reached Geoffry and stung him. 

Lady O'Neil was standing at the farther 
end of the room talking to old Mr. English. 

" How well Edith is looking," he said ; " a 
aeason or two in town gives an air and finish, 
which our country young ladies never have : 
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not that Edith wanted it," he added hear- 
tily. 

Lady O'Neil sighed. 

" Do you think so T she said ; " I have so 
often noticed that girls have been spoilt and 
lost their natural simplicity by it." 

" I suppose it depends a good deal on their 
character," he said thoughtfully ; " it has not 
spoilt Edith. 

Lady O'Neil looked at her daughter for a 
minute or two in silence ; there was in that 
glance a depth of tenderness, which spoke 
of that yearning love which none but a 
mother's heart can feel; it seemed as if 
the light which fell from her eyes over her 
daughter was like the golden wings of a 
guardian angel closing round Edith to keep 
out evil from her heart. 

" I am glad you think her looking well," 
she said ; " we have thought her rather pale 
lately." 

" She's not pale now," said Mr. English,^ 
looking at her with honest admiration. 

" No," she replied, and as she looked at 
her daughter she became silent again, and 
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tears filled^ her eyes. He noticed this, and 
while he wondered at it, he felt grieved. 

" Perhaps the rowing is too much for her," 
he said anxiously. 

" I think to the extent to which she carries 
it, it is ; I have told her so, but unfortunately 
she does not agree with me." 

There was a sadness in her tone, mingled 

with the faintest touch of sarcasm, which it 

pained him to hear ; he saw that there was 

some discordant note between her and her 

daughter, and he was surprised at it, for it 

appeared to him that Edith was all a mother s 

heart could desire, and she was now about to 

make a brilliant match, which was what he 

had always, in the innocence of his heart, 

imagined mothers most wished their daughters 

to do, though it was impossible for him, in 

common with all who were acquainted with 

her, not to feel that Lady O'Neil, though a 

woman of the world, was not a worldly 

woman. 

By this time the rest of the party had 
assembled, and the dinner gong sounded. 
Sir Hengist, of course, took Edith. At 
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dinner she sat between him and Bertie. 
There were more gentlemen than ladies, as 
several engineer officers had come from the 
fort to dinner, so Geoffi:y had to go in alone 
and sit between two gentlemen. However, 
he sat on the side opposite Edith, so he could 
watch her, he could see the turn of her beau- 
tiful head, could recognize each familiar ges- 
ture, could almost catch her voice and divine 
what she was saying. 

The whole conversation at dinner turned 
on the coming regatta, and the chances of the 
"Editha.'' Geoffry was appealed to for his 
opinion several times with a deference which 
made Edith's heart swell with pride ; he gave 
it shortly and concisely, and as if it bored 
him ; he spoke with the same sort of manner 
as that with which he would pay a bill which 
he had paid before, and of which he had lost 
the receipt. 

Salt water was not Sir Hengist's element ; 
he looked foolish when nautical matters were 
being discussed, and, indeed, to tell the 
hideous, but naked truth, he felt far from com- 
fortable when even thinking at all seriously of 
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Tachts. Edith s whole heart was in the race ; 
she was going to sail in the " Editha" as an 
^ble-bodied seaman, to the horror and dismay 
of Sir Hengist, who employed all his influence 
in striving to induce her to remain on shore 
with him, but only with the undesired result 
of increasing her determination — if a deter- 
mination can be increased — ^to go. 

After. dinner, when the ladies returned to the 
-drawing-room, Edith went out of the window 
on to the terrace, and strolled away alone to- 
wards the park, she had thrown a light shawl 
xound her, but her head was uncovered, and 
was very hot, and her brows throbbing. 
^' How delicious," she thought, " to get away 
from Hengist for a little out in this cool air. 
What a capital invention it was that the gen- 
tlemen should sit drinking wine after the 
ladies have gone away. I hope the man was 
knighted who discovered it. Poor Hen gist !" 
And her eyes filled with tears of kind feeling 
for him, "if I could only make him very 
happy for the rest of his life somewhere away 
from me, I would willingly bear any pain for 
the rest of my life. My poor Hengist ! how 
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badly I have treated you !" Then her thoughts^ 
took another turn. " There might have beeu 
an exception made in favour of one man, who 
might have come out and not sat drinking his 
wine." Then a shade came over her fair young 
face, and a look of suffering drew lines across 
her brow and round her mouth ; she bent her 
head as if some burden lay upon it. 

It was a still evening, the day had been oppres- 
sively hot, a calm lay over every thing, not a leaf 
was stirring of the trees and the wild rosebushes 
round the lawn ; the crows had all gone to bed, 
and in the perfect quiet the songs which the 
Greek sailors were singing, as they rowed back 
to their ships, came floating over the broad 
sheet of water, which lay like a looking-glass 
between the roadstead and the beach; dark 
clouds were gathering over the distant hills, 
and a low rumble, which rolled through the 
night air, would have told to ears less pre- 
occupied than Edith's, that a storm was not 
far off. She was pondering too deeply on the 
storm within her to think of storms without. 
She did not stroll far into the park, she waa 
anxious to catch the first glimpse of Geoffry 
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as he entered the drawing-room, anxious not 
to lose one moment out of his presence which 
she could spend in it. As she went up the 
steps which led to the terrace, on to which the 
drawing-room windows opened, she saw, stand- 
ing in the mingled moonlight and twilight, 
close to one of the marble vases of red gera- 
niums, GeoflBy, with his arms folded and his hair 
hanging over his forehead. He was looking in 
the opposite direction to the one in which she 
was approaching, and there was something so 
vnld and fierce in the glare of his eyes, that 
she shuddered. He was looking at a distant 
acacia-tree, but he was looking at it with a 
vacant stare, as if his thoughts were some- 
where else. The rustle of Edith's dress on 
the steps startled him, and he turned round 
suddenly and faced her. 

She stood still for a moment and looked at 
him, then she spoke in a voice which had a 
slight tremble in it. 

" Were you thinking of the race ?" 

" No." 

" You looked so grave and cross," she said,. 
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in her natural quaint manner, " that I won- 
dered what yott were thinking of." 

" You." 

The blood rushed over her face and neck, 
her lips trembled. As she turned slightly 
^way he looked at her intently for several 
moments, and thought the expression upper- 
most in her face was not one of pleasure or 
gratification. She turned completely away 
from him and looked at the gathering clouds 
to the southward. 

" I was thinking how rude you were to me 
to-day, when you sent me away from being 
coach." 

She turned back towards him as the hot 
blush passed from her face and a slight smUe 
oame over it. 

" Oh," she said, " I have been intending to 
make you an apology for that," and she looked 
at him so sweetly and kindly, and spoke with 
such a gracious manner, that a rush of glorious 
happiness came over him as if heaven ha;d 
opened at his feet. 

Glory seemed to blaze all round her, she 
was so fair as she stood there in her evening 
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dress, with that grace and dignity which she 
could no more shake off than he could shake 
his frown ojQE The red roses in her hair had 
drooped and drooped until they rested on. 
her white neck, her hands were folded over 
her wrists, which was a favourite attitude 
with her ; her eyes, those mischief-making 
stars of light, those indescribable dark blue 
eyes, so liquid, so open, so noble, so bright, 
were fixed on him with an expression, half of 
fun, and wholly of tenderness. 

Ay, he thought^ — ^he laid the flattering 
unction to his soul, — of something more than 
ordinary tenderness. 

He was a man with feelings seated deeply 
and dijEcult to rouse, but when once awakened 
breaking out with a vehemence, which a man 
of shallower make of mind, and one more 
often and more easily excited could never 
feel. Now that that passion, which is strong 
in the weakest, seized upon him, he fell before- 
it, though he willed not to fall. 

" What's the use of apologizing, now the 
thing's done ?" he said roughly. "You were 
glad enough to have me when I could be of 
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use to you, but when you'd done with me you 
tossed me overboard, the way we do to holy- 
stones and sand when weVe had enough of 
them." 

" Mr. Fynderne, is that fair ?" 

" It's true ; you were all uncommonly glad 
to have me to coach you until I had got you 
to row better than any of the other boats, and 
then you threw me away, as I saw you throw- 
ing the petals of that red rose this evening." 

The bright flush rose to her cheeks again. 

" You can't deny it though you are a 



woman." 



« 



Why though I am a woman ?" 
"Because women tell lies with a better 
grace than men." 

" Then you allow that men do tell them." 
This was a thorough Edith's answer, as he 
felt. It was these quaint answers, born of 
Edith's peculiar character, which unnerved 
him. 

" Yes," he said, as his passion broke from 
his control, " they do. Miss O'Neil," and he 
spoke in a voice which thrilled her; "but 
they don't tell them when a human heart is 
at stake." 
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As he uttered these words, Sir Hengist 
stepped out of the window on to the terrace, 
^nd came up close to them ; he looked sur- 
prised as he glanced from one to the other. 

" Edith, what are you doing ?" he asked, in 
^ tone of astonishment, as he stood close to 
her. 

" Listening to the truth, for once in her 
life," said Geoflfry. 

• " What do you mean, sir ?" and he turned 
upon him with an angry flash in his eyes. 

" I mean that she seldom hears the truth 
from any one, certainly never from you 1'' 

This was a direct and plain insult which 
there was no possibility of misunderstanding. 
Sir Hengist's girlish &ce flushed, he threw his 
head back, and advanced a step, with his right 
hand clenched and slightly raised; Edith 
expected that the next instant Geoffry would 
have had a blow on his forehead, but even in 
that moment of his just anger, that weakness 
and indecision which she so despised, came 
over him ; he hesitated, paused — certainly 
Geoffry looked ferocious enough to make a 
stouter heart than his quail, but what cowar- 
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dice 1 Edith could not have borne to see 
Geoffry touched, and yet she despised Sir 
Hengist for not striking him — he stood for a 
minute or two in hesitation, then he turned 
to her in a dignified way, and said — 

" You had better come in with me at once,'' 
and drawing her arm into his he walked in at 
the drawing-room window. 

GeojSry remained standing where he was a» 
if rooted to the spot. 

When Edith and Sir Hengist entered the 
room they found an animated conversation 
going on about a recent celebrated forgery case 
which was creating a sensation in London, from 
the unfortunate fact that the criminal had been 
a man of good position, and up to the time of 
his conviction, of apparently high character. 
Erom Geoffry's standpoint, close to the open 
window, he could hear every word that was. 
passing inside. Edith sat down in a lounging- 
chair near Marion, and Mr. Batty and Sir Hen- 
gist drew a cane one to her side — she laid her 
head back in a comfortable position, and folded 
her hands upon her arnis — it was well for her 
that every one was so interested in the general 
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conversation, as otherwise her extraordinary- 
paleness would have been noticed, she had 
purposely seated herself where the light of the 
lamp did not fall full upon her, and as she 
held her tongue and listened, no one turned 
to look at her. 

" How is it, that the higher a man's cha- 
racter is, and the greater trust that is placed 
in him, the more certain he is to turn out a 
rascal ?" said Harry, who was mending a 
pen. 

There was a laugh at this. 

" By-the-by," said one of the officers, a 
oolonel with gray hair, who scarcely knew 
Sir Charles's name, and forgot that he had 
been one of the principals in the affair, " isn't 
this something the same sort of case as that 
celebrated Brandon one which happened some 
thirty years ago now ?" 

A momentary silence followed this remark ; 
every one looked at each other. 

" Yes," said Harry stoutly, " you are per- 
fectly right, Colonel Powers, it is ; only let 
us hope that the gentleman in this case will 
not lose quite as much as my father did." 

VOL. II. 5 
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The close of this speech caused a sensation. 
Colonel Powers started, let a paper-knife he 
had in his hand drop on the table, and began 
to mutter an apology. 

*^ There's not the slightest occasion to 
apologize, colonel," said Sir Charles kindly ; 
"it is a subject which interests us exceed- 
ingly, though I grant it is a sore one,'' and 
he gave a little sigh. 

" It is a very odd thing, uncle," said Bertie, 
who would have been an excellent lawyer if 
he had not been so excellent a musician, 
" that you have never been able to discover 
the slightest clue to that Brandon's where- 
abouts." 

'* It is," said Sir Charles meditatively, 
standing with hi, Ohio on his ha^A 

" Was he married, unde ?" asked Bertie. 

"Yes, he had a poor young wife, a very 
nice person I believe, a Catholic, and one 
little boy." 

" By-the-by," exclaimed Sir Hengist, look- 
ing suddenly interested, and leaning forward 
in his chair, " I found a picture of him the 
other day when I was arranging some old 
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illustrated pictures at Horsair Castle, and it 
was such a remarkable face, that I cut it out 
-and brought it away with me, and — ^' he 
paused for an instant, then added in a some- 
what lower tone, and with a slight smile, " I 
find it is the image of Mr. Fynderne." 

Sir Charles started violently. 

" You have it V he exclaimed in a tone of 
excitement. "At lastl" and he struck his 
hand on the table. "Ever since that man 
has been in the house I have been puzzling 
my head as to who he reminded me of — it's 
Brandon ! why every feature is the same T* 
and he began to walk up and down the rug 
looking strangely disturbed ; " only Brandon 
had a better expression." 

Every one looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. Edith grew whiter than her dress, 
and caught her breath. Harry's sunburnt 
&ce grew red, and looked annoyed and as- 
tonished. Lady O'Neil appeared disturbed, 
and every one felt uncomfortable. 

" Where does Fynderne come from T said 
Sir Charles, looking up sharply at Harry. 

" I don't know, father," said Harry, with 

5—2 
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a mixture of crossness and nervousness in his 
voice. " I told you all along I knew nothing* 
about him, except that he was a capital good 
fellow, and one of the best officers in the^ 
service." 

" Does he ever speak of his family T asked 
Bertie, who was the only person who seemed 
perfectly at his ease and highly entertained. 

" Never," said Harry mysteriously, shaking^ 
his head. 

" Does he never go home to them when be- 
gets leave ?" asked Bertie. 

*' He has never been since I knew him." 

" Very extraordinary !" said Sir Hengist. 

" Very," was echoed on all sides. 

" Curioser, and curioser !" said Bertie, look* 
ing greatly interested. 

" I wonder how you came to bring such a 
man home with you," said Sir Charles, who- 
still looked much disturbed. 

"Why just because he had no home to- 
go to." 

" I always said he wasn't a gentleman,'^ 
drawled Edward, with a touch of triumph in 
his tone. 
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" He is, however, for all that," said Harry 
43harply, 

"I think Edward may be pardoned his 
mistake," said Bertie sarcastically. 

" Indeed, I think so 1" echoed Sir Hen- 
giat 

He had never turned to look at Edith, or 
he would have forgotten everything in terror 
^t the death-like paleness of her cheeks and 
lips ; but he was interested in running Geoflfry 
down ; he felt he had never disliked any one 
so much, and he felt also that he had suffi- 
cient grounds for his aversion as any reasona- 
ble person in possession of the circumstances 
must allow. 

" I remember now,'* said one of the officers, 
a Captain Pengelly, "when we" — alluding 
to a detachment of his present regiment — 
" were in New Zealand, there was a settler 
there of the name of Fynderne, who was 
looked on rather shyly by the other settlers, 
but who was very kind and hospitable to us, 
and who was very like this Mr. Fynderne in 
the face, at least as far as I have seen of him, 
only he was an older man ; don't you remem- 
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ber, colonel, he lent us his horses several 
times ?" 

" Why, of course 1" exclaimed Colonel 
Powers ; " a most hospitable man, with a 
charming wife ; he lent us his horses that 
time we were all nearly carried away in the 
flood — why, of course," and he seemed as if 
recalling a long series of past events to his 
mind. "He certainly was remarkably like 
Mr. Fyndeme, but a much older man — much 
older — it could not be the same." 

" No, but it might be his son," said Bertie 
eagerly. 

An ominous silence followed this ; it was a 
conclusion which had struck them all, but no 
one had dared to put it into words. 

"By-the-by," said Bertie, who was like a 
keen huntsman following the scent, "what 
was Mrs. Brandon's maiden name T 

Sir Charles uttered a sharp exclamation, 
which caused them all to start and stare at 
him ; he turned very pale. 

" I remember now," he said, and his voice 
trembled; " it was Fyndeme." 

Every one looked pale now except Bertie, 
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who appeared to be thoroughly enjoying him- 
self. 

" Why, I remember," said Captain Pengelly, 
** that Mrs. Fynderne told me she had a son 
a midshipman in the Royal Navy ; she had a 
little girl living at home with her, but she 
said their son had such a fancy for the sea, 
that though they felt his loss very much, 
they thought it their duty to put him into 
the navy. I remember it perfectly, for she 
seemed to have felt parting with him very 
much, and was overcome when she was telling 
me. She was a nice little woman, and a 
Catholic, for I remember she told me she'd 
not been to church for years, as there was no 
mission near them." 

An ominous silence followed this speech ; 
every one looked at every one else, and one 
or two people cleared their throats. 

" But there is one link missing," said Bertie 
briskly; "no one knows whether the real 
Brandon went to New Zealand or not ; and 
another thing is, that a man who was hiding 
from such a charge as could be laid to him. 
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would scarcely have endangered his safety by 
putting his son into the navy." 

" Brandon was always a foolhardy fellow/' 
said Sir Charles. 

" Well, the only thing I see to be done/' 
said Sir Hengist, " is to ask Mr. Fynderne to 
give an account of himself." 

" And his belongings/' said Bertie. 

" Where is he ?" asked one or two people 
looking round. 

Where was he ? Outside the window, where 
he could not be seen, but where he could hear 
every word that was passing in the drawing- 
room. 

" I'll just run up and fetch that picture for 
you all to judge for yourselves," said Sir 
Hengist. 

In a minute or two he returned with a pic- 
ture cut out of the illustrated papers, and 
Landed it to Bertie ; the others crowded to 
look over his shoulder. 

" Fynderne all over !" was the general ex- 
clamation. 

** The only thing I see about it," said Bertie, 
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**' is, that fathers and sons are not generally so 
much alike." 

This caused a laugh. 

" It is quite a romance," drawled Edward, 
inspecting the portrait through his eye-glass. 
Then a universal chattering commenced, every- 
one hazarding a private conjecture of their 
•own. 

"Uncle Charles," said Bertie, still full of 
professional ardour, "you must employ me for 
oounsel, if this rogue is found, won't you ?" 

Sir Charles did not answer him, he looked 
very grave. 

"Harry," he said, and his voice sounded 
stem, "Mr. Fyndeme is your friend, you 
brought him here, and it is therefore on you 
the responsibility devolves of finding out if 
our surmises are correct." 

Harry stood up ; his face was red, and a 
frown, almost as deep as Geoflfry's own, 
xJouded his brow. 

" I cannot see the justice of that demand,^' 
he said, bitterly ; " I should say the reason 
jou have given is suflS.cient of itself to prove 
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that I am the last person in the house to maka 
such inquiries." 

Every one stopped speaking tb listen to 
him. 

" I have asked Fyndeme to stay here as 
my friend, and having done so, I should like 
to know how I am to go up to him and say, 
* Are you the son of a notorious forger and 
swindler ? because we suspect you are, and if 
so, you must be off at once." 

This caused a general laugh. 

" Well, really, Charles," said Lady O'Nea, 
in a kind voice, " I do not think poor Harry 
can be expected to do such a thing ; in fact," 
and she raised her eyebrows, " I don't very 
clearly see how any one can do it." 

" Nor I," said Marion. 

"We have invited Mr. Fynderne to our 
house as our guest, and having once done so, 
it seems to me, we cannot, without extreme 
discourtesy, ask him any questions whatever 
about his family." 

" It certainly was our duty to have found 
out what sort of a man he was before we 
admitted him amongst us as one of ourselves, 



i> 
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said Sir Charles, who looked graver than the 
occasion appeared to justify, " but that is a 
fault it is too late to repair." 

" But, for my part," said Harry, " I cannot 
see what difference it need make in our con- 
duct to Fyndeme, whether his father is a 
forger or not. Fynderne's not one, but about 
the honestest fellow I know, and it's most un- 
fair to punish a man for his father's faults." 

" I think, under the circumstances, I should 
be the best judge of that," said Sir Charles, 
coldly. 

Every one looked grave; no one Uked to 
give an opinion, for both Harry and Sir 
Charles appeared to feel deeper annoyance 
than is generally exhibited to a mixed au- 
dience. 

" Has he ever asked you to go security for 
him, Harry, or to put your name to any paper 
whatever of his ?" asked Sir Charles. 

" Never !" said Harry, indignantly, starting 
to his feet; "is not my word sufficient for 
you, father, when I tell you he is an honest 
man T 

" That would not necessarily be dishonest." 
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" What you implied was dishonesty," and 
Harry's good-humoured eyes flashed. 

" I did not intend to imply it ; I have no 
wish to cast a shadow of discredit on Mr. 
Fyndeme, my only desire is to shield you 
from the disasters which befell me/' 

" Haia he ever borrowed money of you ?'* 
asked Bertie. 

" You shut up, Bertie, and mind your own. 
business," said Harry angrily. 

*^I don't care the least for ordinary bor- 
rowing," said Sir Charles. " In such cases a 
man cannot be worth the money he lends if 
he ever expects to see a halfpenny back again ; 
it is becoming security and taking shares in 
unlimited liabilities which I object to." 

Harry stood with his arms folded, looking 
•dogged and sullen. 

" How are we to find out who he is ?" said 
Bertie, returning to the subject in hand. 

"I think, Henry, perhaps you and I had 
better speak to each other in the libiary," and 
Sir Charles walked out of the room, with a 
grave, dignified air, followed by Harry. 

The moment the door had closed on them a 
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buzz of conversation burst forth, and conjec- 
tures by the dozen rang through the air. 

Suddenly, Sir Hengist, who had been one 
of the most eager in putting forward supposi- 
tions calculated to tend to Geoffry's disparage- 
ment, turned to Edith for some mark of 
sympathy — her head had fallen on her shoul- 
der, and her face was whiter than her dress. 

" Edith !" he cried, in a loud, sharp voice. 

Every one turned to look, and in a moment^ 
the whole party had gathered round Edith's 
fainting form. They raised her, and carried 
her to the sofa, while some flew to fetch sal 
volatile, others water, others brandy, accord- 
ing to the private proclivities of each. Sir 
Hengist was almost beside himself; he wrung^ 
his hands, called Edith by every endearing 
term that is to be found in the language of 
flowers or sensation novels, and was otherwise 
useless and in the way. Lady O'Neil, Bertie, 
Marion, and Bertha, did the most for her, and 
xinder their auspices she recovered herself in 
about eight minutes. 

" It is that detestable rowing !" exclaimed 
Sir Hengist, " I knew it would lead to some 
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bad results — she shall never touch an oar 
again 1" 

" What stuff 1" said Edith, who was just 
recovering herself. " What's happened V and 
she sat up and looked all round with a be« 
wildered gaze. 

" Why, you've been and gone and fainted !" 
said Bertie, with a kind smile, "and you a 
commodore ; am't you ashamed of yourself ?" 

" Are you better, my child ?" asked Lady 
O'Neil, as she bent anxiously over her ; it was 
the first time in her life that her daughter had 
fainted. 

"Yes, thank you," she said in a voice of 
strong self-control, for at that moment, with 
a rush, came back the recollection of the con- 
versation which had made her faint, and the 
pain in her face frightened her mother. 

" I'm all right now," she said, sitting up, 
*' I'm so sorry for the trouble you've had," and 
she looked kindly round at them as they knelt 
and stood about her. " It's been such a hot 
day, and the bees have been buzzing so much 
in my ears, I expect that's the reason of it'* 

"But, stroke, there have been hot days 
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before, and the bees have buzzed, and you 
haven't fainted," said Bertha. 

" l*m older now, and weaker." 

They all laughed at this, though not with 
their usual merriment. 

She mastered her countenance as she did 
her voice, and in a minute looked — except for 
her paleness — much as usual. 

" I think I shall go up to bed. Bertha, give 
me your arm ; it's the best place for sleepy 
people, and after all, I believe I was only 
sleepy, only you chose to make a fuss, and 
think I fainted. 

They laughed, and a number of them fol- 
lowed her to the door, lighted her candle for 
her, and saw her safely upstairs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

While what has been narrated was passing- 
in the drawing-room, Geoffry was standing 
bolt upright, with his arms folded outside*. 
From his early boyhood he had known — hia 
mother had thought it better to tell him so 
much — ^that some cloud hung over his father ;. 
what it was he had never discovered ; he had 
seen the pain the slightest allusion to it caused 
his mother, and had not liked to press her on. 
the point. 

What had made him such a gloomy, mo- 
rose man, was brooding over the thought of 
this disgrace, added to his poverty and hia 
friendless position. That the cloud was such 
a heavy one as he had this night discovered 
had been beyond his imagination or belief, but 
as each word was uttered in the di*a wing-room^ 
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he felt the story of his father's life unravelled 
thread by thread. He too, had read the 
account of Brandon the forger, and his won- 
derful escape, in an old newspaper, and he had 
read allusions to it in modern newspapers ; he 
was rather well up in it, for the extreme clever- 
ness of the thief had possessed an attraction 
for him, and he had rejoiced in his escape, 
little knowing how much reason he had to 
rejoice. That he was his own father he would 
have as soon conjectured as that he was the man 
in the moon. The fact that he was — and the 
conversation proved to him who was so well 
acquainted with the case that fact beyond the 
shadow of doubt — struck into his heart like 
the chill of death; his father, whom he re- 
spected, was he a felon ? his mother, on whom 
he doted, his sweet, gentle mother — she who 
had taught him all the good he knew — she, his 
ideal of perfection — was she a felon's wife ? 

" Oh, mother, what must you not have 
sujBfered!" and as he thought of what had 
always been a mystery to him — ^his mother s 
past life — an agony flowed over him, and his 
blood within him seemed chilled at its source. 

VOL, IL 6 
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He had always more dreaded than loved his 
father, therefore his sympathy for him was 
not great ; he was the offender. Yes, dread- 
ful thought 1 he had committed an act which 
entitled him to penal servitude for many 
years, if not for life ; and his mother had 
been obliged to pass the greater part of her 
married life, knowing this sword hung over 
her husband's head, and she had been obliged 
to rear and educate her children, whom she 
idolized, with the certainty that sooner or 
later they would learn to despise and blush 
for that father who it was her first object in 
life to make them respect. 

His poor mother, what must she have borne, 
and all without a word of sympathy from any 
one 1 This was his first thought. So true is it, 
that the first thoughts of the human heart 
are nearly always noble and unselfish. 

Then, as he heard Harry receiving blame 
for bringing him to the house, the quick 
impulse seized him to go in that moment 
xmd declare who he was ; he could not stay 
out there and allow Harry to be scolded for 
refusing to ask him about his family. No^ 
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Tie would go in that moment, say lie did not 
know till then who he reaQy was, or he would 
never have intruded into any civilized society, 
much less into their family ; he would insist 
on their freeing Harry from all blame, and 
would immediately go and pack up his things 
^nd leave the house that night. 

His resolution was taken, his leg was 
stretched out, his foot actually on the stone 
step leading into the drawing-room, when 
suddenly it flashed across him that if he ac- 
knowledged who he was, it would, as the 
•case stood at present, necessarily disclose his 
iather s whereabouts, and if — there was still 
^ faint glimmer of an if — ^this frightful night- 
mare was true, he would be as deliberately 
placing his father in the hands of justice as 
if he took him by the arm and gave him up 
to a policeman on his beat. 

This was a fearful thought ; his father de- 
served it, unquestionably, and had he been 
living in Spartan times, he would have been 
drummed out of meeting for not doing it ; 
but he thought of what his mother would 
feel when she found that the sword had fallen 

6—2 
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whicli had hung so long suspended, and thafe 
thought was sufficient. 

He stepped back, folded his arms, and wa» 
about to turn away from the window, when 
his glance rested on Edith. Her beautiful 
face, white as death, lay on the crimson 
cushion of the chair ; her eyes were fixed on 
her father, who was speaking of Mr. Brandon ; 
there was an agony in them which struck 
like a firebrand to the depths of Geoffry^a 
heart, and added to the furnace which burnt 
there for her. 

" She loves me \" came with a wild gust of 
joy. " Ha 1" he muttered fiercely, " and I a 
felon's son!" He turned from the window, 
and strode away down the steps and out into 
the lawn, while a storm began to rise and 
surge up in his breast. " If my love for her 
was hopeless before, what is it now ? I a 
felon's son 1" and he groaned aloud. " If she 
ever loved me she will hate me now — will 
she ? is that like her ? If she will, is her love 
worth having ? Will she ? Never 1" and ha 
epoke aloud. "I knowjher nature; if she 
loves me this will makejher love me ten timea 
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more — if she loves me — there's tlie thing I 
-does she ? She must, she shall, I will force 
her to love me, or die in the attempt ! But 
she is engaged to Horsair. What of that — 
he is a fool. Who began this conversation ?" 
-and he ran his mind quickly back ; " why he 
did himself — he looked at me on the terrace 
as if he would like to kill me" — it was thus 
in reality that Geoffry had looked at him — 
" and he is determined to snuff me out alto- 
.^ether; well, he's done it. I congratulate 
him on his success. I must leave this house 
to-morrow morning and Edith for ever." A 
^harp dart flew through him. "In three 
weeks he will have married her himself." He 
shuddered; his heavy lips trembled so that 
he could scarcely keep them pressed together. 
^^ No ! he never shall !" and his voice rose 
loud and clear, but his rapid strides had 
taken him out of hearing of the drawing- 
room. " Never while I live to stop it." And 
■he felt in his coat-pocket for a moment, and 
then drew out a small Colt's Durringer; he 
raised the nipple, then pulled the trigger as 
if he were taking a shot at the object of his 
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hatred. It snapped, but tlie pistol was not 
loaded, so did not go off. " Slanderer !" he 
muttered; "he has slandered me and mine 
for his own base ends ; he is having his re- 
venge on me for speaking the truth to him 
this evening on the terrace; he is having 
it by poisoning that weU her heart from 
which my Hfe now springs ; yes, and he will 
go on having it for days, and weeks, and 
years, for ever ; while I am driven away,, 
never seeing her, never able to speak a word 
to defend myself. He will marry her, and 
she will be bound to love him, and beUeve 
every word he says, every tale he chooses to 
trump up ; and will time or talking, will force 
or persuasion, will his riches or his flatteries. 
teach her to love him ? No I a chicken-hearted 
cur I not worth her angriest look, mtich less, 
one of those smiles ! ah, those smiles." And 
for a moment the ferocious glare of his eyes, 
softened. " Love him ! a woman such as she 
is love such as him ! a babbUng idiot, wha 
isn't even worth the pains of hating ; a con- 
temptible fool, who it is waste of time ta 
abuse ! love him ! never ! I see in every look 
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and word that she despises and abhors him ! 
and yet in three weeks she will be married 
to him ! His for ever, bound to love, honour, 
and obey him, to believe every word he says, 
to dislike those whom he dislikes, or, rather, 
who dislike him, — and who is there that 
doesn't ? Obliged to get every day more and 
more like him, to think his thoughts, to speak 
Ids words — in three weeks ? will she ? No,'* 
and again his voice rose, startling the echoes 
of the old trees imder which he was striding, 
"nor in three thousand years!" And his 
hand felt for his pistol once more. " Here is 
a friend who will deliver her!" — ^he paused, 
then added, "and I shall be hung. Well, 
what of that ? I cannot marry her, so 
why live? I shall die that she may live a 
better life ; I love^ her more than I love 
my life, and death borne for her will be 
sweeter than the sweetest life without her ; 
and it would be without her, for if she would 
not marry a felon's son, she would not be 
likely to marry a murderer ; and so I shall 
be a murderer !" he smiled grimly ; " hem, I 
like the title, it suits me better than any I 
have had yet." And a look of satisfaction 
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stole for a moment over his face. That low 
part of his nature which could beat and kick 
a dog, was gratified at the contemplation of 
his power of destroying a man whom he 
hated ; but in this instance those baser feelings 
would be called into action to serve higher 
and nobler ones ; his love for Edith, and his 
determination to free her from a thraldom 
.which he could not tolerate even in imagina- 
tion, would be the motive power which would 
govern, and in its turn be supported by these 
instincts. 

So he argued with himself. 

While he was thinking all this, the aspect 
of the night had changed. The storm which 
had been brewing during Edith's stroll, had 
rolled more and more near; every second 
step which Ceofiiy had taken for the last ten 
minutes had been illumined by dazzling forked 
lightning, which had come so close that it 
seemed to play in the branches of the trees, 
followed by peals of thunder, which rang 
through the wood and round the rocks till 
their echoes were caught up and given back 
by the distant hills ; the wind had risen with 
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iihe storm — as it does in Ireland more often 
than in England — and came sweeping in gusts 
across the sea, raising the billows and driving 
them with hurrying fury against the brown 
rocks ; they came foaming along, curling one 
over the other as if each was an athlete run- 
ning in a race for life or death, till at length 
they struck the rock with a tremendous 
•crash, followed by a long booming roar, and 
as they shivered themselves to atoms, sent 
up sheets and showers of spray, which blazed 
like drops of liquid fire in the momentary 
.glare of the lightning. 

At length the storm burst exactly over 
Oeoffry's head. First there came a flash of 
lightning which made him see each leaf and 
twig near him as at noonday, followed or 
rather accompanied by a crash of thunder, 
which rattled round him like the big guns 
on board ship, and made the stems of the 
elms shake. After a minute the rocks caught 
it up and gave it back and back again, so 
, that it seemed as if there had been twenty 
peals instead of one, until it escaped from 
them, and rolled off to the hills, where it lost 
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itself in their echoes, and was silenced to his 
ears by the rush of the wind and the roar of 
the breakers on the rocks. 

As far as in his present state of mind he 
could enjoy anything he enjoyed the weather. 
What was that outward storm to the storm 
within his breast? like the thunder and light- 
ning in a pantomime compared to this storm ; 
and yet less like than that, for nothing in 
outward nature is perfectly comparable to the 
human heart, only so far as a shadow is com- 
parable to the object which casts it, for out- 
ward nature is but the shadow of human 
nature, and human nature is the shadow of 
something else, as yet a mystery which we 
must hope future scientific discoveries may 
solve since philosophers have failed. 

The war of the elements did not awe 
Geoflfry into a temporary calm, as it would 
have done to a man with a deeper sense of 
reverence, it merely added a sort of wild 
enjoyment to the many feehngs which were 
contending within him. Indeed it had more 
the effect of fuel to the heap of burning feel- 
ings in his breast ; hatred of Sir Hengist 
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appeared to top the pile, but love of Edith 
was the substratum without which none of 
the others would have existed, and from 
which all took their life and the colour of 
their being. She seemed to him to be all 
round him, within him, above him, her spirit 
was everywhere, from the deepest part of his 
soul, where it had its seat, to every breath of 
air that whistled round his head. All was 
Edith — Edith everywhere. Edith's beautiful 
face, those wonderful blue eyes, so true, so 
spirited. That grand form, as it had stood be- 
fore him the day he beat his dog ; but most of 
all that noble character, so firm, so brave, and 
yet so gentle and kind ; that spirit which was 
strong enough to resist his, which had suffi- 
cient daring to bid defiance to his will ; and yet 
that heart which was so lender that it could 
not bear to see even a disobedient dog hurt. 

" And is she, such a woman as that, to be 
chained for life to such as him ? No, by 
my life, I'll go back this moment and 
send him where he can never plague her 
again I" and he turned round and retraced 
his steps for a minute, but on looking about 
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he found he had lost his way in the wood, 
-and did not know in which direction the 
house lay. 

"What does it matter," he muttered, *'if 
I never find my way back, except that he will 
live and she will be wretched ; if it was not for 
that, I'd jump off the rocks into the waves this 
moment, and then quench for ever this fire of 
revenge which is consuming me, and which it 
is as hopeless to indulge, as for the waves to try 
and split the rocks by dashing against them/* 
He pushed his hand rapidly over his heated 
brow until all his front hair stood on end. 

" He will have gone up to his room by the 
time I get back, and will - be too busy sleep- 
ing, besotted fool ! to come out and fight me. 
I must wait till to-morrow. Yes, to-morrow 
FU send him to his own place, and she'll be 
free. To-morrow, I'll revenge myself for all 
tis insolence to me. He has thought, because 
he was rich, and I was poor, that he might 
treat me as he pleased ; he thought, because 
he was a baronet and I a penniless * sub,' a 
'felon's son,'" and he smiled grimly, "he 
"Could treat me as I treat, or rather as I 
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wouldn't treat my dog ; he'll just find his 

mistake, and when once he's dead she'll be 

free to marry who she likes. Will she like 

me ? in time she will forget I killed him ; she 

will pardon me for having taken a life that 

would have made hers a living death. She 

will forgive me ; yes, there is no spite in her 

nature. And then, what will she do ? Will' 

she love a murderer ? After all, I should not 

be a murderer if I killed him in fair fight. 

I would strike him, and challenge him, and 

make him come out and fight ; in that there 

is no disgrace, no murder." 

Again his hand felt for the pistol, and the 
ferocious glare shot through his eyes. 

" After that, would she love me ? What 
did that look in her eyes to-night mean, as I 
saw her with her head on the cushion ?"" 
and at the recollection of it a wild joy 
rushed through him ; " what but that she 
loved me ? and if she does, when he is dead 
she will marry me. Will she ? Why, of 
course she wiQ ; and if she won't, I'll make 
her ;" — the strong, rough mouth formed 
itself into a look of daring determination. 
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and he strode on, trampling on broken sticks 
and briars as if tbey had been rose-leaves ; — 
^* she shall submit at once !" 

At that moment, a flash of lightning, which 
for a moment blinded him, seemed to dash 
across his path, and the whole wood and sky 
was illuminated as if the sun had been at 
meridian. 

The bough of a tree near him fell with a 
crash, and a peal of thunder burst in his ears. 
Then down came the rain for the first time, 
the sluices of heaven seemed open, and a 
deluge poured on his uncovered head ; in five 
minutes he was wet to the skin. Little he 
cared ; the more wildly the tempest raged, the 
more he enjoyed it ; and through the roaring 
wind, which made the tops of the trees sway 
like reeds; the crashing of the thunder, 
and through the driving sheets of rain, which 
swept over him hke a waterspout, he strode, 
not indiflferently, but rejoicing in the com- 
motion of nature, which faintly echoed the 
noise of the battle in his heart. 

On and on he went, till he stood on the 
top of the hill which the wood covered. As 
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he paused there for a moment, a brilliant 
flash from the now passing storm, lit up the 
valley below, and seemed to play round the 
old gray cross of the chapel, which was built 
some way above the rest of the village, on the 
side of the hill. He stood still for a moment 
with his arms folded. Just then the clouds 
xent asunder, and the full moon stole out, 
flooding the valley with a soft, pale light ; the 
transformation seemed to him like a woman's 
«olo voice after a chorus of men. 

The chapel nestled in some mountain ash- 
trees, which closed so lovingly round it, that 
from where he Btood, only the tower with a 
huge stone cross on it was visible. Through 
the stainless sky the moonbeams fell like a 
veil of mother-of-pearl over the sacred sym- 
bol, cutting it out in clear relief from the 
dark masses of foliage behind. 

He stood and gazed; the stonn had not awed 
him, but now a feeling new to his heart came 
over him. What is there in that cross which 
fascinates his eye — arising up so calmly amidst 
the storm, bidding such a sublime defiance to 
the elements which raged round it ? It 
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seemed to him as if he almost heard the life- 
less stone speak, and say, " Peace, be still." 

There was a lull in the storm ; the inky 
clouds were sweeping away out to sea, and 
the moonlight threw its beams on the dripping 
treejs, making the ash leaves shine like clusters 
of pearls and diamonds, as they waved in the 
night breeze. Then came the soft rustle of 
the falling raindrops as the wind shook them 
from the branches ; a tremendous splatter fell 
on Geoffry's uncovered head. He stood for 
a moment in consideration, then he began 
rapidly to descend the hill. He jumped with 
heavy bounds from rock to rock, then ran a 
few steps and gave another jump, until he 
reached the church door. It was an old 
wooden door, with large-headed nails in it ;. 
lie turned the iron handle, pushed it open,, 
and walked in. The church was old, and the- 
architecture plain and poor; but such as it 
was there was no impediment to its being 
seen. There were only about seven seats^ 
in the whole building, and these were clus- 
tered round the altar ; the remainder of the 
floor was paved with slates, worn into holea 
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in some places by the knees of many wor- 
shippers. 

As Geoffry walked slowly up the centre, 
the first approach to a sense of reverence of 
T^hich he had ever been conscious fell over his 
Heart. The stillness of the church, so great 
that his footsteps startled him, was a contrast 
to the storm without — ^a few steps farther on, 
and he came to a contrast with the storm 
within. At one of the side altars, over which 
there was a plain glass window, stood a white 
marble statue. As Geoffry approached it he 
saw that it was of the Blessed Virgin. His 
mother had taught him about her in his 
childhood lessons which he had since forgotten ; 
he came near, with his tramping strides 
rendered heavier than usual from his boots 
being covered with lumps of clay and sodden 
leaves which clung round him far above his 
ankles ; suddenly he stopped before the statue 

with his hat on, his arms folded, and a defiant 

» 

stare in his eyes. 

The pedestal which supported the figure 
was of red Irish marble; the figure, which 
was about half the size of life, was in spotless 
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white marble. It was the work of a village^ 

artist, old Pat's nephew. As a lad he had 

shown signs of such wonderful talent for 

sculpturing that a gentleman who was touring 

in the neighbourhood having discovered hi& 

genius had taken him ^ith him to Borne. 

where he had devoted himself to the study of 

his art for some time, the first considerable 

result of which had been the present statue*. 

He had kept his innocent heart, and his love^ 

of his native land throughout his student 

years, and he refused many excellent offers 

for the statue, and resolutely determined ta 

take it home with him to his native village^ 

and put it up in the church where he had 

lisped his first prayer at his mother's side. 

On the way home he had caught typhus, 
fever, and the same ship which had landed 
his statue had landed his corpse. 

But his w;ork lived after him. She stood 
with her arms slightly stretched out at each 
side, her hands spread open, while the drapery 
fell in folds over her wrists; her head was 
bent forward, as though her eyes were fixed 
on those who might be kneeling at her feet ; 
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the hood of her mantle partly covered her 
head, but her hair was visible, forcing itself 
from under it until it hung in waves round 
her neck and on her shoulders ; there was na 
crown on the head, no ornamentation of any 
description about the figure. It was the 
Mater Dolorosa. As she stood there in the 
white moonlight a sensible feeling of peace- 
seemed to pour out from her, and to flood the 
air around. Her attitude was one of en- 
treaty ; in her face there was an expressioa 
of tenderness as if she were pleading with 
sinners not to allow their passions to destroy 
them ; but above all, as if it were an incense 
ascending to heaven, there rose up from her 
a calm purity which must havd pierced an 
entrance into the most degraded soul — an 
innocence unapproachable in its majesty and 
yet unutterably attractive in its sweetness. 

GeoflBrystoodand gazed; a revulsion of feeling 
took place within him. As when the waves 
of the sea, sailing along in their gigantic 
majesty, seeming as if no obstacle could con- 
quer them, suddenly find themselves con- 
fronted by a sheer granite rock, and are flung. 

7—2 
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back into a baffled turmoil, so at first were his 
violent passions. 

A crimson glow of shame came over him as 
he gazed on the pure, calm face ; then he felt 
furious that he should be ashamed, and the 
storm of conflicting feelings within him rose 
up and did battle against that holy innocence 
which they felt instinctively would be their 
death-blow. But afterwards, as the minutes 
passed by, and he still looked up at her, his 
inner mind might be compared to the waves 
sailing round the granite rock, and rolling up 
into a quiet bay behind it, getting more and 
more small the farther they go out of the wind, 
until at length, in some little nook, beneath 
the high rocks, and under the shelter of the 
trees, they fall to perfect rest ; reflecting in 
their depths the calm which reigns around 
them. Gradually, and by slow degrees, the 
peace which seemed to impregnate the air 
round that statue sank into his soul ; he stood 
there looking at her for half an hour. 

At length, he slowly, and as if impelled by 
a mysterious impulse, sank upon his knees, 
and for the first time for many years, hig 
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thoughts formed themselves into a prayer. 
As he prayed, peace fell upon him as the gene- 
rous dew of heaven faUs not only on violets 
and daisies but even on wild hemlocks, thick- 
ening as the night goes on. 

He had done as Plato advises us all to do, 
" made to himself a calm of passion," and the 
stillness which rolled aroimd him and dropped 
like succeeding waves of light over his heart, 
would have been deathlike but for the sweet- 
ness which gave it life. 

What a change from the dispositions with 
which he entered the church 1 For the first 
time he felt he had been a sinner, and realized 
what he had been in being so ; the seeds of 
religion which his mother had sown in his 
heart in his childhood, and which he had too 
long allowed to lie fallow, sprung to life now 
and reproached him. 

So the night stole on, and a reflection of the 
dawn crept in through the coloured glass win- 
dow over the altar. The storm had passed, 
and a cloudless day was breaking; it was 
curious to watch the change of light upon the 
statue BB the moonshine gradually grew fainter. 
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and paled before the first streaks of gold which 
heralded the day. Geoffry did not notice it, 
his thoughts were elsewhere ; he knelt on, 
absorbed to such a degree, that no outward 
sight or sound could rouse him. And so the 
night passed over him. 

At a quarter to six, a rough push from some 
sharp instrument against his shoulder broke 
his reverie, and brought him back fi:om heaven 
to earth. He looked round ; a mason in his 
white clothes, covered with hardened lime, had 
just passed him, his bag of tools was slung 
over his shoulder, and it must have been the 
edge of one of these which had struck him. 
The little church was full of peasants, men of 
all trades and ages, from stalwart sailor lads 
in their rough blue jackets, to old crippled 
farmers, in their knee-breeches and gray stock- 
ings ; their pretty daughters kneeling at their 
side, with their blue Connemara cloaks over 
their heads, and their bluer eyes peeping 
gravely from under them. 

Geoflfry shook himself as if awaking from a 
dream, and then rose to his feet slowly, and 
in jerks, for he was stiff from his long kneeling^ 
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more particularly as it was a position he had 
long been a stranger to. He looked curiously, 
about him, as he retired a step or two into the 
shade of one of the pillars. 

Two candles were burning on the altar, and 
^ priest in crimson vestments was standing 
before it, while a young sailor knelt on one of 
the steps at his side. 

" What service is this V he whispered to 
the young mason, who had flung down his bag 
of tools, and was kneeling leaning against the 
pillar close to Geoffry. 

He looked up, while his eyes opened very 
wide. 

" Tis mass, thin, yer honour." 

" Oh, really 1" and Geoffiy recalled to his 
mind that he was in a Catholic chapel, in the 
south of Ireland, and looking at his watch 
found the time was about six o'clock in the 
morning, and looking at himself, found that he 
was dressed in full evening costume. The 
peasants as they came in stared at him, and 
then at each other, but with that innate 
•delicacy for which their race are celebrated, 
Jiever glanced towards him again, but became 
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to all appearance wholly occupied with the- 
service. 

He remained throughout mass, and when, 
it was over, found himself, to his own great 
amazement, kneeling on the rough stones, with 
his face in his hands, and tears trickling down, 
between his fingers. 

As the peasants rose one by one, and passed 
out, they sometimes turned an astonished, and 
yet sympathizing gaze upon him. At length 
he recovered himself, and rising, left the church 
side by side with the young mason ; and im- 
mediately after old Pat, who pretended not to- 
see him. 

Once outside the church, Geoflfry strode 
away as fast as his legs would carry him, to 
avoid notice, if possible. He followed a sheep- 
path which led him through the wood home* 
wards, and after a long, quick walk, often 
breaking into a run, he reached the house 
half an hour before breakfast, and as all the 
doors and windows were open, contrived ta 
slip in unobserved. He was a different man 
as he walked back through that elm wood 
from what he had been when he walked out,. 
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" I love Edith still," he thought, " but I 
"will try and conquer that love, for I believe it 
is a guilty one ; and this at least I will do, for 
this at least I can do. I will never allow her 
to see it by word or sign ; I will trust and 
hope she does not care a pin for me/' A spasm 
shot through him, and he folded his arms to 
still the agonized beating of his heart. " Bah ! 
Of course she doesn't care for me ! How base 
I have been to wish she should ! She engaged 
to another man, a good man : her equal in 
every way, and one likely to make her happy. 
Had I the audacity to imagine she would ex- 
change him for me — a wretch in life and charac- 
ter, aforger's son, apenniless lieutenant, withnot 
enough to keep clothes on his own back, much 
less on that of a wife ! Whew 1 what a fool 
I ve been ! Fool indeed, and worse ; I would 
have tried to win her aflfections and so destroy 
her happiness to obtain my own. There's 
manly affection ! But now there is an end to 
it ; I will leave to-night by the evening maU, 
I am too late for the morning one ; I will 
spend the day in the yacht, where I trust she 
will not be." Again the spasm shot througk 
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him. "Ay, I do trust it, and I will not 
look at her, or speak to her " — he paused — 
'* more than is necessary for civility's sake ; 
though why I should begin to think about 
civility now, when I have never done so before, 
is what I can't say. Then I shall say good- 
bye, and leave her for ever ; yes, for even 
She will Uve on in her happy home, or ex- 
change it for perhaps as good ; she will remain 
what she has always been, a woman altogether 
out of my sphere of life, a character as alien 
to mine as her outward appearance is, and that 
is as different as a Jamaica black's from a 
polar bear. I shall grind on at the old mill, 
a worthless clod, with no one to care a straw 
for me except the man just behind me in rank, 
who'll get a step if I die. Well, what does it 
matter ? I've lived so all my life, and I suppose 
I can go on living so to the end ; after all, it 
won't be long ; what is the longest life ? a 
breath ; a look round, and it is over. But," 
and a new light gleamed in his black eyes, 
from under his rugged brows — "but if I make 
my life noble and imselfish, then I shall be 
ziearer to her in spirit than if I was married 
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to her twenty times over. That will be really 
to be with, ber more than actually standing in. 
her presence and talking to her. Yes," and 
a whole rush of new thoughts and feelings 
swept over him. "So I can be near her 
though a thousand miles away — with her here 
in this dear old place, which will always seem 
like the gate of heaven to me, though in the 
Pacific Ocean-ah, that's something like an 
idea !" And his plain features looked well in 
the light of happiness which flooded them as 
the gold of sunset floods a homely flat land- 
scape, and lends to it a beauty to which it 
can lay no original claim. 

Thinking thus within himself, he reached 
the house, escaped to his room without 
notice, and having washed and dressed him- 
self, came down to breakfast just as the gong* 
sounded, looking so much pleasanter — and^ 
well, not sweeter, but less diabolical — ^thau 
usual, that Sir Charles could not find it in 
his heart to treat him with the altered manner 
he had intended employing. As to Harry 
and all the others, they were kinder than 
usual, and there was a gentle thought- 
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fulness in their conduct which touched him, 

c 

knowing, as he did, what they knew, or, at 
any rate, conjectured about him. 

At first the ordeal had seemed a severe 
one, and as he was going downstairs he felt 
that his entree into the dining-room that 
morning would not be one of unalloyed plea- 
sure, though he would enter into the presence 
of her who was the light of his life. But 
Edith was not in the dining-room when he 
entered ; he could have told it without look- 
ing round, a peculiar sensation came over 
him ; he felt like shipwrecked sailors when 
they think they see land in the distance, and 
on coming nearer discover it is only a fog 
bank. The entire of the rest of the party 
were assembled, and they greeted him most 
cordially, with the exception of Sir Hengist, 
who merely bowed to him. 

As for Lady O'Neil, she felt he was her 
guest, invited there by her favourite son, and 
let him be what he might, her ladylike 
feelings would not allow her to do otherwise 
than treat him with every consideration. 



CHAPTER V. 

Edith had gone to bed, but not to sleep ; it 
was many a long night before she slept again 
one of those dreamless sleeps which used to 
visit her after a day of hard exercise in the 
open air. To-night she literally — ^and not as 
a fagon de parler — did not sleep a wink ; she 
dozed a little, dreamt frightful dreams, and 
woke with a start ; but, as she remarked to 
herself, " It was degrading the name of sleep 
to call that by its name." She went to bed 
^s quickly as possible and threw herself down 
with her eyes closed; she was very tired. 
" I am tireder than Tve ever been,'' she mut- 
tered. 

She had not lain down many moments 
when she fell into a restless doze ; she grew 
jflushed, and moved her head impatiently once 
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or twice ; her masses of golden hair pre- 
sently looked like a furze -bush in full bloom 
as they hung over her forehead and tried 
to force their way under her long dark eye- 
lashes ; the flush on her cheeks grew more 
and more bright; her lips parted, and at 
length, with a gasp, she raised her hand to 
her head ; but she did not wake, and after a 
minute or two grew calmer. 

Just then her mother stealthily entered the 
room ; she blew out her candle, for the moon- 
light streamed in at the open window, falling- 
over Edith's face and figure as she lay with 
her hand under her head, her wavy locks 
wandering over the pillow and fringing the 
sheet at each side. 

Lady O'Neil closed the door, and came 
and stood at her daughter's bedside, folded 
her hands on her wrists, w^hich was Edith's^ 
favourite position, and stood with her tall 
majestic figure drawn up to its full height, 
her head bent forward as if moved by some 
internal anxiety, and her eyes fixed on the 
flushed face, which was cooling itself against 
the snowy pillow. 
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Brought into such close and motionless 
contact, the likeness between the mother 
and daughter appeared with unusual dis- 
tinctness ; there was the same grandeur of 
outlining, the same roundness and perfection 
of form and limbs ; above all, the same noble 
pure expression in the face of each. There 
were faint lines telling of years of studied 
self-control and unselfishness on the mother's 
face which crowned it with a grace the 
daughter's could not lay claim to ; but to 
counterbalance this, there was more strength 
of character, more depth of passion and fire' 
even in this their time of comparative re- 
pose in the daughter's features than in the 
mother's. 

Lady O'Neil gazed until tears swam in her 
eyes and effaced the outlines of the picture 
before her. At that moment Edith gave a 
start, muttered something in her sleep, gave 
another start, and then woke. Her eyes 
wandered dreamily round the room, and at 
length rested on her mother ; at first she 
appeared to think she was still dreaming, 
and did not realize that there was a sub- 
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stantial presence standing by her side. At 
last a look of recollection began to come into 
her eyes as she gazed steadily at the figure 
before her. 

" Mamma, is there anything the matter V* 
and she sat up in bed and leant on her 
elbow. 

" Is there, my child V she said in a low 
voice, with a most extraordinary tone in it. 

Edith waited for a moment to recover all 
her senses, then she said — 

" No, mamma, not that I know of ; I was 
asleep, and I suppose you awoke me.'' 

There was a silence for a minute or two, 
then Edith flushed. She spoke coldly — 

" Did you want anything, mamma ?" 

" Nothing, but to know that you were 
well." • 

Lady O'Neil's voice trembled. 

** But what in the world should make 
you think I am ill ?" and Edith looked in- 
dignant. 

" My child 1 when you fainted to-night for- 
the first time in your life !'' 
Edith grew crimson. 
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" I don't believe I fainted ; I only was dead 
i;ired, and went to sleep." 

" Do you feel quite well now, dear ?" and 
there was all the mother's tenderness to a 
little child in her tone. 

" Why, of course ; what should make me 
ill?" 

" I do not know what has made you ill." 

"But I am not ill. Mamma, what can 
have put that into your head? do I look 
ill?" 

"Yes." 

Lady O'Neil could not say more, for emo- 
tion choked her voice, and yet she had a 
pride and delicacy which prevented her from 
^oing one step further, and putting a ques- 
tion to her daughter with regard to her 
private feelings. 

" It must be the heat," said Edith, as if 
any heat could have stamped that look of 
pain on a young face which was visible even 
in the moonlight, except an internal heat, 
that fatal heat of love which no refrigerators 
can cool. 

VOL. n. 8 
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" We have had much hotter summers than 
this." 

" Well, I suppose as one grows older one 
gets weaker," and an argumentative tone 
came into her voice ; " dogs do, and horses, 
so of course people do too." 

" Yes, my child," said Lady O'Neil with a 
slight smile^ " if you were really old, but you 
are at what ought to be your strongest time ; 
you speak as if you had entered into your 
second childhood, instead of having scarcely 
left your first." 

" But women are never as strong as girls," 
said Edith, who would not allow herself to 
be silenced in an argument. 

" But, my dear, you are a girl." 

" No, indeed I am not," she said with an 
earnestness which startled her mother. She 
was conscious that truly she was no longer a 
girl in affections and in feelings, and she 
spoke what she thought, as she was too apt 
to do. 

"Edith, mychUd!" said Lady O'Neil, as 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Edith felt as if she had been very near a 
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betrayal of her feelings ; the thought made 
her crimson. 

"Well," she said, leaning on her elbovr 
and speaking positively, "it is absurd for 
people to go on calling me a girl at my time 
of life ; what was I at thirteen, if I am a 
girl now V 

Her mother did not answer ; her daughter 
little knew what that mother's heart wasr 
suffering for her at that moment. But the- 
self-command which constantly mixing in so- 
ciety had obliged her to acquire, stood her 
now in good stead; she struggled with her 
emotion for a minute, and then said calmly^ 
and without a quiver in her voice — 

" If ever you are in any trouble, Edith, m 
which I can help you, or be of the smallest 
comfort to you, I hope you will remember, 
that though you may be a woman, I am still 
your mother/' 

There was a quiet tenderness in her tone 
which betrayed a depth of affection which 
Edith had never imagined her mother, so 
placid, so reserved, could feel. She paused 
for a moment, then said — 

8—2 
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" Mamma, you will be tired ; remember 
to-morrow is the regatta, and you know how 
the excitement exhausts you." 

Lady O'Neil felt this was a broad hint. 
She leant down and folded her daughter in 
her arms. " May God bless you, my darling 
child, and may you find Him your comfort in 
your time of need ; a better one than I could 
l>e.'' Edith did not speak, and in another 
anoment she was left alone. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The next morning Edith was late, very late ; 
but she had some excuse, as, in consequence 
of the regatta, breakfast was earlier than 
usual. As we have said, Geoffry did not find 
her in the dining-room when he entered, but 
he sat down quietly, and like a respectable 
Christian began to eat his breakfast. Not so 
Sir Hengist, he felt nervous about Edith's 
non-appearance, and kept himself in a con- 
tinual fidget. He went round to fetch his 
cup of tea from Lady O'Neil, and bending 
down said in a whisper whUe aU the others 
were talking — 

" Have you seen Miss O'Neil this morning?'' 

Lady O'Neil smiled as she looked at the 

cup she was filling. '^ Not this morning ; I 
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saw her late last night, and she said she was 
very well then.*' 

" It is so unusual for her to be late," and 
lie sighed anxiously. 

" It is rather here, but not in town ; she is 
seldom down as soon as this during the 



season." 



€t 



You don't think her fainting fit can have 
left any ill effects ?" 

" I trust not ;" she put the cream into his 
tea, and then as she handed it to him looked 
up at him with a kind smile. " I can assure 
you I don't think she is ill, or my maid, who 
always calls her, would have told me. I 
dare say she is tired after the rowing yester- 
day, which I confess I think too much for 
her." 

He sighed, took his tea, and walked away, 
glancing every other moment at the door. 
But breakfast passed away, he had drunk his 
second cup of tea, and Edith had not appeared. 
He could endure it no longer, and rising, left 
the room. Once in the hall he did not seem 
much better off, for where to go or what to 
do he did not know, but paced restlessly up 
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and down like the polar bear in the Zoo. 
While he was doing this, a door on the lobby 
upstairs was heard to open and shut, then 
the rustle of a dress became audible, and in 
another minute Edith ran lightly downstairs. 

What joy the sound of those footsteps, 
which he could have recognized among a thou- 
sand, gave him ! He thought how beautiful 
she looked in her rough blue serge boating 
dress, with her golden hair drawn off her face 
and done into plaits behind, and though she 
was pale, still she looked so fresh and healthy, 
that his heart was reassured, and even his 
torturing fancy could not believe any longer 
that she was ill. 

" Well, what are you doing now ?" she ex- 
claimed. " Has the conversation on yachting 
made you feel sea- sick, and, in consequence, 
is this where you have elected to eat your 
breakfast ; and if so, why do I see no break- 
fast r 

He laughed, as he stood waiting for her at 
the foot of the stairs. 

" I was afraid you would not get any break- 
fast." 
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" I should have thought you knew me well 
enough not to be uneasy about that/' she said^ 
stopping as she came to the last two or three 
steps, and standing looking at him with the 
prettiest air imaginable. "What do you 
intend to do as soon as I get into the 

haur 

" Say good-morning and kiss you." 

"No," she said decidedly. "I am not 
worthy of that latter honour this morning ; 
besides, I think you have behaved so badly to 
my parents in leaving their dining-room in 
the middle of breakfast, that you deserve a 
whipping more than anything else." As she 
shook hands with him she looked up kindly 
into his anxious face, "Do you know I 
think you have lost all your manners since- 
you came over here, which is a great pity as 
they were the only good thing about you." 

He laughed as he followed her into the 
dining-room. Every one turned to look at 
them as they entered. 

" Buttered toast all gone !" said Harry, la- 
conically. 

" Yes," exclaimed Marion, who looked un- 
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usually radiant, "and the prawns and the 
strawberries.'* 

*• And the devilled mushrooms and brown 
griddle cakes/' added Bertie, who had taken 
no insignificant part in disposing of them. 

"Well really I call it too bad!" cried 
Edith, running up to the table ; " you are the 
greediest set I ever saw, in fact there are not 
sufficient terms in the English language to 
describe what I think of you." 

" We are polyonomous," said Bertie, who 
had taken up science one winter, when he was 
too ill to do anything else. 

" Indeed you are not poUy anything ; ho 
polly in the world would be as greedy as you 
all are, though he might not talk more sense." 

She evidently wished to divert attention 
from herself, which as it was Regatta-day she 
did not find it hard to do. 

" We are off I" exclaimed Sir Charles, finish- 
ing his tea, and pushing out his chair. " We 
can't wait for you, .Commodore." 

" Oh 1 papa, please, please !" and Edith 
nearly choked herself gobbling down her 
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" No, no/* said Harry, " time and tide wait 
for no man." 

" But I'm a woman,'* said Edith eagerly. 

There was a general laugh at this. 

Edith looked up at that moment and 
caught her mother's eyes fixed upon her ; she 
was leaning one elbow on the table, and her 
head was resting on her hand in which she 
Tield her pocket-handkerchief; the look, the 
position, engraved themselves upon Edith's 
memory. 

She turned away directly, as if pained that 
Edith should have seen her. 

Every one was talking fast about the coming 
race, and no one alluded to Edith's fainting 
last night, which was what she had par- 
ticularly dreaded. She had seen that Geoffry 
was in the room when she entered, but he 
was at the farther end of the table, had taken 
no notice of her, and had soon risen and gone 
to read the " Times " in the window. 

"I am ready now!" exclaimed Edith, 
swallowing down her hot tea, and burning 
herself. 

All the gentlemen were standing up pre- 
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paratory to going, except Sir Hengist, who was 
sitting at her side piling her plate with every- 
thing he could lay hold of. 

The ladies and a great number of the gen- 
tlemen, notably Sir Hengist and Bertie, were 
going to cruise quietly about the harbour, and 
perhaps a little outside (according to weather) 
in the "Queen," while Sir Charles, Mr. English, 
Harry, Geoffry, Edith, and a few other what 
Harry called " double-barrelled tars," were 
going to race in the " Editha." Sir Hengist 
was miserable at this arrangement, and, only 
that Edith shut him up peremptorily, would 
have tried incessantly to dissuade her from so 
wild a project ; when he found he could not 
do this, he wished to accompany her in order, 
as he said, to take care of her. This tickled 
her fancy immensely — take care of her, indeed I 
he always sea-sick, even when on a pier, she 
never sick in the roughest sea! However, apart 
from this consideration, Sir Charles would not 
have had him on any account, as he knew no 
more of yachts than of Chinese junks, and the 
"Editha " did not want ballast. Edith was a 
long time getting over the idea of his taking 
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care of her in her own yacht, he who required 
certainly one steward, if not a stewardess, 
whenever he went to sea. 

*' I will walk down to the boat with you, at 
least, my darling," said Sir Hengist, rising as 
she rose. 

" Very well, at any rate you can help to push 
it off,'* she said, complacently, as she joined her 
father and Mr. English, who were deep in con- 
versation about some slight accident which had 
occurred to the garboard-stroke of the"Editha." 

** Oh, do walk with me down to the boat," 
pleaded Sir Hengist ; " think how little wa 
shall see of each other the whole of this liva 
long day." 

" I don't think of it at all," said Edith ; 
nevertheless she left her father's side and 
walked with him. " Besides I have got a 
spy-glass, so if I am terribly anxious to know 
how you are distinguishing yourself I can take 
a peep with that. You will approve of that, 
won't you ? for you know, ^ distance lends en- 
chantment to the view.' " 

" Not to one view." And he looked on her 
with such a look. 
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" Yes, to all views ; if not, the poet would 
have put an asterisk to mark the line, and 
then in a foot-note at the bottom he would 
have written, ' There are exceptions to this 
rule/ " 

There was something so quaint in the way 
in which she said this, that though Sir Hen- 
gist felt rather annoyed, he could not help 
laughing. 

As she passed along by the arbutus-trees 
she picked the berries and eat them, though 
it was a habit to which her mother had the 
greatest objection, 

" My darling, are those quite wholesome V^ 
asked Sir Hengist, anxiously. 

" Yes, quite. Didn't you know I am going 
to put an advertisement in all the papers: 
* Sudden and complete cure for consumption, 
whooping-cough, measles, scarlatina — ^the arbu- 
tus berries in their natural condition V Whole- 
aome I I should think it was ; in &ct, it may 
be called the arbor-vitsB, or thuja occiden- 
talis. There, did I not tell you I was going 
to become a strong-minded woman? Take 
notice, step the first." 
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He laughed. 

** My darling," he said, with intense earnest- 
ness, " you are quite recovered to-day." 

" What shall you be if I become a strong- 
minded woman ?" 

" A weak-minded man, I suppose," he said,, 
simply. 

She laughed heartily at this, then sighed,, 
and walked on for a few minutes in silence. 

" What shall you do if I fall overboard and 
am drowned, Hengist? You know nothing 
is more likely to happen in a racing-yacht, 
for they never stop to pick up any one. Even 
the Shah and his diamonds would be thrown 
to the winds." 

"I should die." And he turned up his 
eyes to the breezy heaven with a look of sen- 
timentality which no gravity could resist. 

Edith literally screamed with laughter ; so 
much so, that Mr. English and Sir Charles, 
turned round to see what was the fun. 

" Oh, Hengist !" she exclaimed, as she 
recovered herself, " what rubbish 1'^ and she 
took out her handkerchief and wiped away the 
tears caused by laughter. " Now I'll tell 
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you what you would do exactly : cry a little, 
live on slops for a week, read that book of 
mamma's, *Balm for the Bereaved Christian;' 
give a little more than usual in charity, espe- 
cially to sailors' homes for husbands who had 
lost their wives at sea ; write a sonnet on the 
virtues of women on paper with an inch of 
black border ; determine never to look at the 
sea again, but to live in the middle of Bussia, 
where it had never been heard of; go there to 
look for a house, come back in seven months, 

and marry Syb " She stopped, and 

turned to pick some more arbutus berries. 

" Oh, my sweet love !" he said, looking 
deeply hurt, " you are in a very wild humour 
this morning." 

She saw, with surprise, as she looked at 
him, that tears were in his eyes. At once 
repentance sprang up, and she felt she could 
have given herself a whipping for having, 
though unintentionally, pained one who had 
always been so good to her. 

"My precious one," he said, as he came 
dose to her and took her hand, " do you really 
think that is what I should do if — ^if — " he 
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could not bring himself to say the words 
descriptive of the awful catastrophe, — "in 
those circumstances." 

She gently drew away her hand and laid 
it on her other arm in her favourite position. 

" I think, Hengist," and she spoke in a 
tone of mtense sadness for which he was not 
at all prepared, "that the very best thing 
that could happen to you would be for me to 
be drowned ; you then, perhaps, might find 
some one really worthy of you, which I can 
never be." At the end of the sentence her 
voice fell almost to a whisper. 

" Oh,' my darling one ! how can you say 
such things ?" he exclaimed passionately, as 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. " More 
worthy of me / were you dreaming ?" 

"I wish — / wish I were." Low as the 
words were spoken, there was something so 
extraordinary in their tone that Sir Hengist 
could scarcely believe it was Edith who was 
speaking. He looked at her in amaze- 
ment, and was almost petrified at the ex- 
pression of agony on her brow and in her 
eyes. 
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" Edith !" he exclaimed. 

But in an instant she had recovered her- 
self. Bertie's merry whistle was heard close 
behind them, and directly he was at their 
side. 

" Pardon me. I should not have thought 
of interrupting such a tdte-a-t6te" — there was 
the faintest touch of sarcasm in his tone — 
" but " — ^and he turned to Edith — ** my fair 
cousin, your lady mother entrusted me with 
a pair of, I must confess, most unworthy 
coverings for those white hands, which it 
appears through a strange aberration of intel- 
lect you forgot when leaving your chamber." 

" Gloves !" exclaimed Edith, contemptu- 
ously eyeing the pair of wash-leather gaunt- 
lets which he was holding towards her. 
" Gloves out yachting on a race-day ! whew T' 
And the expression of scorn in her beautiful 
^lue eyes made Bertie pity the gloves. 

"If you will give them to me," said Sir 
Hengist, who did not attempt to conceal his 
impatience to get rid of Bertie, " I will take 
care of them in case Miss O'Neil should 
change her mind before she embarks." 

VOL, II. 9 
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There was a haughtiness and irritability in 
his tone which nettled Bertie. He was about 
to make rather a sharp reply, when he looked 
at those beautiful blue eyes. What was 
^ there in that glance as she looked out at the 
sea before her that chilled and astonished 
him? He had never seen such a depth of 
sadness in any face before. This his sunny, 
light-hearted Edith, who he had thought was 
without a care in the world I this his wild 
playfellow, his thoughtless jester ! he was 
struck dumb for a minute or two ; but the 
instant Edith felt he was looking at her, she 
resumed like lightning the command of her 
face, and turned towards him with a smile, 
though she did not speak. 

" Well," he said, looking at Sir Hengist, " I 
will not throw down the gauntlet this time, 
hut will hand it quietly to you. After aD, 
you have the best right to it, for its owner 
has long ago given you that for which it was 
created ; " and, raising his hat to Edith with 
a smile, he handed the gloves to Sir 
Hengist and walked away, pondering as he 
went on that extraordinary look of sadness 
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whicli he felt nothing could erase from his 
memory. 

When they reached the boathouse they 
found the rest of the party in the act of 
embarking. Geoffry was standing with his 
feet in the water, holding the bow of the boat 
steady while the others stepped into it. 

As Edith's eyes rested on him a pang shot 
through her ; he would help her in ! what 

"Come on, do!" shouted Harry, who was 
sitting in the stem of the gig. " We are half 
an hour too late as it is!" 

As they reached the boat. Sir Hengist 
shook hands with her, just as if they were 
going to be separated for a lifetime. 

** Good-bye," and she shook his hand, while 
a quiet twinkle lurked in her eye. " If you 
are really dying of sea-sickness you may signal 
for me, and I will come off to you, but under 
no other circumstances." 

He crimsoned. It was rather a sore point 
with him. " Well," he said, laughing, " then 
I shall hope that I may be dying of it." 

"Take 'care! that sounds very like the 
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speech of a man on shore," and she shook her 
head. 

"Come, now," called Harry, impatiently, 
"it is just like the postscript to a young lady'a 
letter. There's poor Fynderne waiting in the 
water all the time, like Neptune on a menu- 
ment, smiling at grief." 

" There's literature for you 1" said Sir 
Charles, who was sitting on the stem thwart 
paring one of the rowlock-pins which was toa 
large for its hole. 

All the boat's company laughed at this. 
The start for a race often witnesses higher 
spirits than the return. 

"Don't come any farther, or you'll wet 
your feet," said Edith to Sir Hengist, as he 
stepped forward to hand her into the boat. 

" I'll help her in," said Geoflfry, in a simple^ 
goodnatured way, which could have annoyed 
no ears but those of a jealous and infatuated 
lover. 

" Excuse me ; but you'll do nothing of the 
sort," he said, haughtily. "Stand back, if 
you please ; you must remember, sir," he added 
in a low voice, which Edith barely caught 
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^'the maimer in which you addressed Miss 
O'Neil last night. It was such as to render 
you in my opinion unworthy again to approach 
her." 

Edith saw the hot blood rush like a torrent 
under Geoflfry's brown skin. His brows con- 
tracted, and his eyes glared for an instant ; 
but the next moment he stood back a step or 
two in the water, wetting himself nearly to 
his knees. 

Sir Hengist daintily took up a large stone, 
and laying it in the water by the bow of the 
boat, stood upon it, while he held out his hand 
to help her in. 

^' Oh dear no,'' she said, laughing, and 
shaking her head. " Suppose my weight pulled 
you off that stone? Why you might wet 
jour toes 1 Another time don't be so rashly 
chivalrous." And, putting out her hand to 
catch the bow of the boat, she sprang lightly 
^md unaided into it. 

" Bravo !" exclaimed Harry and Mr. Eng- 
lish in a breath. 

"Come, shove off!" ordered Sii- Charles. 
^^ the tide's turning already." 
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GeoflFry pushed the bow oflf, and as the gig^ 
went bounding out contrived to scramble in^ 
all wet as he was. 

" I say, we're all down in the bow !" called 
Harry, who was rowing. " Fynderne, you 
must go and sit in the stern." 

" No I shan't, I should wet Miss O'Neil." 

Edith flushed crimson at this outspoken 
consideration for her, but she did not look at 
him ; on the contrary, she leant over the 
gunwale and made grabs at the seaweed as it 
floated past. 

" You're a nice sort of a sub," said Harry. 

" We are as much down in the stem as we 
are in the bow I expect," said Sir Charles ; 
" we are extremely overladen." 

"We want Mr. PlimsoU here," said Mr. 
English. 

** Only we're not insured," said Sir Charles 
with a smile. 

" Edith is," said Harry mischievously, " for 
all Sir Hengist is worth." 

Edith blushed again. 

'* That's not much, applied personally,"^ 
muttered GeoflGry — sotto voce. 
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They had a pretty good row to get to the 
starting place. As they neared the roadstead 
where the yachts lay looking like chargers 
preparing for battle, they found the whole 
place alive with little craft of every descrip- 
tion. It would be impossible to imagine a 
more inspiriting scene. The wind was rather 
high, and the sea consequently not actually 
rough, but in a tolerable state of commotion, 
or, as Sir Hengist would have no doubt con- 
sidered, in an intolerable st^te. The yachts 
were lying in a group a short distance apart 
round the starting point ; their mainsails were 
set and flapping in the wind, whUe their other 
sails were furled ; their racing flags flew at 
the peak, and sailors in various nautical cos- 
tumes, according to the fancy of the owner, 
swarmed upon the decks. About half a mile 
from them lay the man-of-war guard ship, 
with a goodly show of bunting in honour of 
the regatta ; some schooners which were not 
going to race in this, the cutter race, were 
also gaily decked with flags, which streamed 
in the breeze, the red ones fluttering like 
dancing poppies with eveiy fresh gust as it 
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came and died away. Crowds of small boats, 
punts, gigs, &c., bounded over the waves, 
crowded with eager sightseers, who screamed 
every now and then when a steamer with 
colours flying and a band playing came dashing 
down amongst them, and shot through their 
ranks like an arrow through a paper target. 

There were a good many spy-glasses fixed 
on the " Editha " from the shore, and from the 
guard ship many an officer, both army and 
navy, would have given the value of his com- 
mission, or the price of all the worldly goods 
in his cabin, to be on board her to-day, fondly 
imagining that as every one would be occupied 
with the race, there would be a fair field for 
flirtation with the belle of the county, and no 
rivals — which rash supposition only shows 
how foolishly we fallen men are apt to judge 
of circumstances with which we are but 
slightly, if at all, acquainted. 

For the first half hour after our party 
reached the yacht, bustle and labour reigned 
paramount. Sir Charles' voice rang in an un- 
interrupted strain of commands, for though he 
had imagined that every preparation was 
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made, and he should have nothiDg to do before 
starting, but simply to step onto the deck and 
look round with approval, he found that his 
orders had been in many cases neglected and 
diaoboyed. that loto of Lgs h J been for- 
gotten, and that the men thought themselves 
overworked, and were a little out of temper 
in consequence. Edith worked away like 
an able bodied A 1, hauling ropes, rigging 
blocks, getting ready the trysail, in case of a 
gale (a contingency which the old salts of the 
party did not consider impossible). The inner 
-end of the gaff, near the jaws, was found to 
have sustained an injury, and it proved a dose 
run to get it right in time for the start ; the 
standing rigging was perfect, and an object of 
legitimate pride to Sir Charles, but the running 
rigging was not altogether so satisfactory, and 
^*why was this not looked to before?" 
echoed rather oftener than was agreeable. 
Edith found one of the bow-sprit shrouds was 
too slack, and the bob-stay she declared was 
too tight, but was told by Evans in plain 
language that she was stating what was not 
founded on fact. 
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As to Geoffry, he always seemed to change 
his nature when there was any active business 
going in which he could be of real use — he was- 
here, there, and everywhere at the same time^ 
consulted by every one, doing a little of every- 
thing, talking little, but working much, never 
raising his voice, or offering his advice un- 
asked, but making the power of his nautical 
talents felt with every word he uttered, and 
every action he performed. Edith sometimes, 
stopped hauling a rope or some such employ- 
ment in order to have leisure to admire him 
for a minute or two ; her eyes instinctively 
followed him about from one side of the deck 
to the other, and her ears caught every word 
his low voice uttered ; he looked so pre- 
occupied and so utterly unconscious of any 
admiration, that he excited her attention all 
the more. Once as he was hauling a rope 
which was too stiff for him, and all the men 
were employed at other business, he looked 
towards Edith ; she was looking at him ; he 
tossed his head to sign to her to come to 
him. 

^' Would you give me a hand with this ?" 
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She was at his side in a moment. 

"Hold tight, and pull hard/' he said, in 
that tone of command which, while it irritated, 
feflcinated her. 

In her eagerness to help, she pulled so- 
violently that the rope cut her hands. " Oh, 
sweet pain," she thought, " borne for him !" 

As he secured and belayed the rope he 
noticed the slightest trace of blood on her 
hands. 

"You've hurt yourself," and the look of 
anxiety in his face made her heart bound. 

" Oh, it's nothing," she said carelessly, turn- 
ing away. 

" That's untrue," he said, and going up to 
her he took hold of her wrists and turned the 
palms of her hands up. " I thought you knew 
how to pull a rope by this time," he said, 
dryly. She flushed, but did not speak. 

" Go to the cabin, put them in cold water 
for a minute or two, then tie your handkerchief 
round them, and come up and tell me how 
they feel." 

She hesitated to leave the deck at a moment 
of bustle when every hand seemed wanted. 
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" Go/' he said, imperatively, " and be sure 
to come and tell me how they feel, as unfor- 
tunately I am responsible for them." 

She went. Yes, had the success of the race 
depended on her^ presence, she felt she would 
have gone ; as she went down the ladder to 
the cabin, she seemed in a maze of happiness. 
That look of anxiety on his face, that tone of 
interest in his rough voice, told her a tale for 
which her heart had been listening these many 
days. 

" Yes, I believe he loves me," she thought, 
" Oh, what joy I how can I live and bear such 
joy ! the world cannot contain the happiness 
I feel." 

In that first moment no thought of Sir 
Hengist came to mar the delight which almost 
caused her head to swim. The thought that 
Geoffry really cared for her, that he returned 
her feelings even to the shghtest extent, 
that he returned them at all in kind, though 
the degree might be different, was such 
joy, such full satisfaction, that for a short 
time it banished every other thought. She 
did not remain long in the cabin; her hands 
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were soon washed, her pocket-handkerchief 
tied round them, and she returned to the deck. 

It was five minutes before the start — ^the 
excitement was such as to disprove the propo- 
sition that only women are excitable. Geoffry 
was the only person present who appeared to 
have retained possession of his faculties ; in- 
deed his calmness increased in exactly inverse 
ratio as the rest of the crew's vanished. The 
yachts were lying so close together that there 
seemed every foundation for apprehension of 
a foul ; a strong ebb was running, and as they 
swung with it, there was not three feet be- 
tween the " Editha's " stern and the " Maca- 
roon's *' bow. This latter was a somewhat 
over-masted craft, but well built, and with 
the reputation of being what Harry called a 
" regular clipper." 

She was run by an English nobleman, man- 
aged by a first-rate racing captain, a well- 
known man; everything about her was in 
spick and span order, and she was the only 
competitor which caused Sir Charles a quaJm. 
He did not say much, but he shook his head 
as he looked at her. 
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At the club-house, on the beach, men were 
beginning to move away from the starting 
gun, which was just about to be fired, for it 
had been prophesied that it would burst, as it 
was more fitted to represent an interesting 
archaeological antiquity than a scientific im- 
plement of the nineteenth century. The 
crowds lining the land, quay, and the boats, 
strained their eager eyes ; the sails were all 
ready, every man in each yacht was at his 
place ; a sort of hush was felt across the water 
as every one held their breath. Edith stood 
at the main hatch, not daring to approach 
GeofFiy— he stood with a rope in his hand and 
Ms head bent forward, waiting the signal for 
ihe start. 

Edith's eyes were fixed on him — had she 
been told six weeks ago that she would be on 
board the " Editha," on race-day, and care no 
more about the start, and think no more of 
the possible result than if it had been a race 
in the moon, with which she had nothing to 
do, she would have said the person who told 
her was mad. And yet so it now was — she 
not only did not care a fig about the race, but 
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she actually forgot there was a race at all, so 
much was she absorbed in Geoffry. 

" What power there is in that face," she 
thought, and she had a good opportunity for 
'examining him as his eyes were turned away 
from her, and fixed on the gun on shore. 
^*What a wonderful brow and eyes; he 
has never made Mr. Fear's acquaintance ; 
what intellect in that forehead ! and what 
-eyes !" 

Certainly, there was in GeoflGry's eyes some- 
thing in a measure calculated to justify an 
'enthusiasm in their favour. Their very colour 
was peculiar ; a brown, so dark that it would 
have easily been mistaken for black, but for 
the curious yellow light which floated through 
it and softened the inky look given by the 
thick black lashes, both above and below ; but 
it was their expression which riveted atten- 
tion, and never passed unnoticed ; sometimes, 
indeed in the generality of cases, it was ob- 
served only to be condemned ; but occasionally 
to those who knew it well it woke up an admi- 
ration, a sense of being in the presence of a 
master spirit on which one might lean with 
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security ; a sense that those eyes expressed 
depths in the character they interpreted, which 
no shallow, and few ordinary minds could 
fathom. Now they looked thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in the business of the moment, as^ 
indeed they usually did. 

A minute more of silence, during which 
each member of the crew stood as if their 
photograph was being taken — then a sharp 
crack whizzed across the water, a cloud ot 
smoke rolled away, and a bustle and confusion 
began. There was a narrow escape of a foul 
of the "Macaroon,'' but not narrower than 
had been expected — you could not have put 
a sheet of note-paper between them, but they 
did not touch — the two crews shouted at each 
other as if they were pirates squabbling over 
booty, and the language on the " Macaroon's " 
side, at any rate, was far from complimentary. 
The only people who were silent were Edith 
and Geoffry ; each worked away without turn- 
ing their heads to right or left, or showing 
that they even heard what was passing. Five 
minutes more, and the large party on board 
the ** Queen of Sheba," about half a mile from 
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the starting point, saw a picture not easily 
surpassed. Thirteen good-sized cutters under 
full sail, came sweeping down towards them 
in an unbroken row ; the sunlight shone on 
the canvas as it bulged out to its fullest extent; 
they were still under shelter of the hills, 
so they did not lie over sufficiently to cause 
the slightest uneasiness to the most anxious 
of mothers or lovers. As they bore down on 
the " Queen " in their snowy majesty, Marion 
could not help thinking of the words of the 
poet — 

" like a fleet of swans they float along." 

Sir Hengist stood at the gunwale, his 
opera-glasses to his eyes, and his eyes on the 
one loved form, which was at that moment 
hauling vigorously at a stiff rope. 

" Will no one help her T he muttered in 
agony. 

Even while he spoke, Geoffry came up, 
took the rope from her, pushed her away, 
finished hauling it in, and belayed it. 

"How dare he T' ejaculated Sir Hengist, who 
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had watched the proceeding with intense 
interest. 

"The ^Adithur's' furst!" said old Pat 
triumphantly, as the race drew near. He 
was in command of the "Queen'* to-day 
(Evans was in the " Editha "), and had all 
the ladies^ and land-lubbers under his care, 
which he felt to be rather a humiliation ; but 
then, aa Harry sagaciously remarked, " some 
one must take care of them, for they are per- 
fectly unfit to take care of themselves." 

He could not at all understand Sir Hengist 
remaining on board the " Queen " when Miss 
Edith was in the " Editha ;" indeed the more 
he studied Sir Hengist, the less could he 
comprehend him. At last he came to the so 
far satisfactory conclusion that he was one of 
those British crafts which no respectable Irish- 
man could imderstand. 

As the yatchs came sweeping along, every 
one stood up on board the "Queen," and 
came to the gimwale to watch them. Pat 
was right, the " Editha " was first by about 
half a foot ; it is true she was to windward 
of the " Macaroon," and so took some of the 
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wind out of her sails. Lord Archer, her 
owner, was standing at the helm, while Sir 
Charles was at the helm of the " Editha." 

. Just as the racers were passing the "Queen," 
a sudden breeze came down from the hills 
and darkened the water as it scudded across 
the narrow channel towards the yachts. The 
crew of the " Queen " watched it with keen 
interest. In a moment it struck the racers, 
and over they went with a swing, till their 
mainsail reefing points touched the crest of 
the waves, while then* bows cut through the 
water with a whizzing sound. 

" Oh !" exclaimed Sir Hengist in horror. 

Bertie gave a shout of laughter, in which 
the others joined 

" Wait till you see them outside the har- 
bour 1" he exclaimed. 

" Ye 'oant see much o' thim outside, I'm 
thiaking," said old Pat, with a grim smile. 

His words appeared likely to be verified 
sooner than he had anticipated, for though 
the " Queen " was as good a sailor as many a 
yacht twice her tonnage, yet with her small 
sails, her two boats in tow, and her heavy 
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female ballast, she was soon left in the lurch 
by the racers. 

Bertie was lying on his side, with a large 
spy-glass in his hands, through which he was 
inspecting the size of the waves outside the 
harbour. 

" I vote/' he said at length, in a hesitating 
and meditative voice, " I vote — " 

"What?'' exclaimed one or two eager 
young voices. 

" That we hoist the topsails, put on a 
spurt, and try to catch them V suggested 
Bertha. 

" Na-o," said Bertie languidly, imitating 
Edward, who was sitting near him. 

"Well, what?" and they sat expecting 
something witty and spirited from the wit of 
the party. 

" I vote we don^t go outside the harbour 
at all." 

There was a shout of derisive laughter. 

" If you are very sick, you can get into 
one of the boats in tow, and row yourself 
ashore," said EtheL 

"Or sit in it where it is," said Bertha, 
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" for you know you won't feel the motion of 
the yacht in it." 

There waB another laugh at this. 

"On the contrary/' said Bertie, *'! shall 
hoist you up to the mast-head as a signal 
of distress, and a pilot will come immediately 
— a sort of modem Sir Galahad — ^to relieve 
you, a distressed damsel, and I shaU take the 
opportunity of jumping into his boat, shoving 
off, and ordering the crew to make for shore 
while he is in the middle of his chivalrous 
act." 

" I'll teU you what," said Marion, who was 
sitting on a large life-buoy with Mr. Batty 
at her side close to the tiller, " if we see any 
of the other yachts beating the * Editha,' 
we'll dodge across in front of them, drop 
Bertie overboard quite by accident under 
their bows ; they will be qbliged to pick him 
up, and the inordinate extra weight will pre- 
vent their winning." 

"Not such a bad idea!" cried several 
merry voices. 

A Swiss finishing governess belonging to 
one of the families of cousins was sitting on 
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deck looking rather tinged with the national 
Fenian colour. 

" Mon Dieu !" she said, " if it becomes a 
grande mer, I sail get out." 

There was a positive shriek of laughter 
among the younger members of the crew at 
this ; some of them were tickled so much 
that they had to hold their sides, while the 
tears rolled down their faces. 

" Faith on me wurrud, Miss Marion,'' said 
Pat, in a remonstrating whisper to Marion ; 
" 'tisn't handsome of 'em to be taking their 
fun off the forineer lady." 

" Mam'selle, where will you get to ?" ex- 
claimed Bertha. 

*^ Well, so, I vil get out of ze shepe, I do 
not mind vere I sail go, but it sail be some 
part veche ese not a shepe." 

Peal upon peal of laughter now rang from 
one side of the yacht to the other, and though 
as each merry young voice subsided, its owner 
made an apology, the soothing effect was too 
often obliterated by a fresh irresistible shout 
as the absurdity of the poor lady's proposition 
presented itself in a new light to their mind. 
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"Poor Mademoiselle," said Lady O'Neil 
with a kind smile, " you and I will be to- 
gether in our miseries if it is rough," and she 
took the governess's hand in hers ; " we shall 
be like that lady who, when she was crossing 
one stormy winter's night from Newhaven to 
Dieppe, said the first hour she was afraid 
they should go to the bottom, the second 
hour she did not care whether they did or 
not, and the third hour she was afraid they 
would not." 

" Oh, aunt, where did you hear that ?" ex- 
claimed a number of giddy nieces. 

"That's capital!" said Mr. Batty, who in 
his heart of hearts sympathized with the 
lady in question. 

*' She was a real lady," said Lady O'Neil 
with a pleasant smile. 

" A rale laydy," said Willy St. Lawrence, 
who had ingloriously sacrificed the hardships 
of the racers for the enjoyment of his fair 
cousin's smiles ; " a bit of the thrue metal," 
and he imitated old Pat to a t. 

" Not the sort of gold the brass candle- 
sticks are made of," said Bertie. 
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" I did not mean that," said Lady 0*Neil 
with a smile ; " I meant she was not a hypo- 
thetical character in history." 

" Pat/' said Bertha, " what's your idea of 
a real lady ?" 

Pat scratched the back of his head with 
one hand, while he held the tiller tight in the 
other. 

" Will, yer honour, I think 'tis ivery one 
that wears shoes and stockings." 

A shout of laughter followed this, and Lady 
O'Neil joined in it as heaitily as any of the 
young people. 

"But, Pat," said Ethel, "suppose I was 
to take off my shoes and stockings and walk 
about the deck without any, what should I be?" 

" Very like to kitch cauld, yer honour." 

Another explosion of merriment, while 
Bertie exclaimed triumphantly, " One for 
you. Miss Ethel." 

" What's the ' Queen of Sheba,' Pat ?" said 
Marion. 

" A rale laydy, the ralest and the laydiest 
that ivur was borrun,'* and Pat drew himself 
up proudly. 
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" But, Pat, she never wore shoes and stock- 
ings," and Bertha winked at Marion, as she 
looked up mischievously at the old sailor^a 
weather-beaten face. 

He frowned, again scratched the back of 
his head, looked up at the mainsail peak, then 
at the bow of the yacht. " We'll, yer honour, 
saving yer honours presence, she wore stays, 
and thim's what only the most tip-top laydies 
wears." 

" Well done, Pat," cried a chorus of merry 
voices. 

"Bravo," and the laughter broke forth 
afresh, longer and louder than ever. 

" I often wonder, Pat," said Lady O'Neil, 
for Pat, who was close on seventy, and had 
been in the family ever since he was seven, 
was treated in the most confidential manner 
by his owners — " I wonder often how it is 
when all your children run about without 
shoes and stockings they never get anything 
into their feet, for if we did it for half an hour 
we should be sure to get them cut with glass 
or nails." 

"Will thin, yer honour, I did put me fut 
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upon a nail once, and a wonderful dape cut 
the old divil — ^saving yer presence — give me^ 
whin I was a wee cauleen bawn" 

" You stood on the wrong tack that time,. 
Pat," said Bertie. 

" You had to tax your intellect to find that 
Bertie," said Ethel. 

" Hush !" said Marion, peremptorily ; " no 
puns ; Edith never allows them in her ship; so 
it is most dishonourable to take advantage of 
her absence." 

" Yes, quite true," said Lady O'Neil, " we 
must appeal to Sir Hengist if you go on," and 
she looked kindly at him, hoping to draw him 
into the conversation, as she thought he must 
be feeling dull and neglected sitting alone at 
the gunwale with his back to them all, peer- 
ing through his opera-glass after the "Editha." 
He started at the sound of his own name and 
turned round. 

" We were saying. Sir Hengist," said Lady 
O'Neil, leaning towards him with a smile,. 
" that Edith never allows puns, and some of 
our party, taking advantage of her absence,. 
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were beginning to indulge in them ; shall 
you '* and she paused. 

"Defend her insulted majesty!" interrupted 
Bertie ; " and if so, what^nishment will you 
devise V 

" Oh ! Oh 1'* called a chorus of indignant 
voices. 

" I know what I'll devise/' said Bertha, 
hastily taking up a rope's end, and leaning to- 
wards her incorrigible cousin, who was lying 
at fuU length on the decL 

" No, no !" cried Bertie, putting up his 
hand to defend himself. 

" Yes, yes !" said Bertha, beginning to tie 
a knot on the rope that it might hurt him 
more ; " you shall have it well this time, knot 
and all." 

" I trust," said Bertie, sitting upright and 
speaking with marked empressement, "that 
that does \not represent the tie which will 
ever exist between us." 

A hearty burst of merriment applauded 
this. 

"Come, Bertha,'' said Lady O'Neil, "that's 
too good not to earn a free pardon." 
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Bertha blushed and -went back to her seat, 
carrying her rope with her. " I shall wait 
for a favourable opportunity when you are not 
all looking/' she said coolly, as she laid the 
rope down at her side. 

" I care not/' said Bertie, setting his brigand 
hat on one side of his head, and giving a little 
whistle ; " anything coming from your fair 
hands, and given freely of your own acccweZ, 
must be sweet, be it blows or pardon," and 
he raised his hat slightly to her with a cour- 
tesy of manner which well "became his hand 
some face. 

" Bertie, you ought to have been a courtier 
in the days of Queen Bess," said Lady O'Neil 
with a smile. 

'* I dont know that," said Marion; "wait 
until she gave him a box on the ears, and 
then see what became of his courtesy/' 

" Or spit in his face," said Willy St. Law- 
rence, who was lying at Ethel's feet. 

"Hush, Willy," she said. "You musn't 
say such things." 

" But they did them." 

" Well, and if she did all that," said Bertie, 
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sitting up and looking round at Marion, 
" what do you think I should do to her." 

" What I intend to do to you/' said Bertha, 
shaking the rope at him. 

" As if I could ever be rude to a woman," 
he said sweetly, putting his head on one side, 
and looking up at Bertha, "if for no other 
reason, for the sake of one lovely member of 
her sex — ^though," he continued meditatively, 
" as a race they often puzzle me, their minds 
are so fearfully and wonderfully made. 

« ' Immo certe, novi ingenium muKerum 

Nolant, ubi veils : ubi nolis, capiunt ultro.' " 

"What language is that ?" said Ethel. 
Ete ese Italian," said Mademoiselle. 
It is no language at all," said Bertie ; " it 
is the ghost of a language." 

" It is a most unfair and ungenerous quota- 
tion," said Sir Hengist, who had heard it. 
He turned round. " I wonder how any man 
could have been found to write such a thing, 
and I still more wonder how any man es- 
pecially one with your advantages, could re- 
peat it." 
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" And pray what are ray advantages V 
asked Bertie with a good humoured twinkle 
in his eye. 

" Why — ^why 1" and he stammered, and 
grew pink as he saw every eye was fixed on 
him, "your long acquaintance with Miss 
O'NeiL" 

There was evidently about to be a burst of 
laughter, but Lady O'Neil checked it by a 
look. 

" I think," she said with a kind smile, " we 
must call on you, Sir Hengist, for a transla- 
tion, for you must remember we poor women 
are as yet in the dark on the subject of dis- 
pute.'' 

" Well that's where you ought to be," said 
Bertie, *' to see a ghost, even the ghost of a 
language." 

" I should not think of translating it," said 
Sir Hengist, reddening ; " it is an abominable 
verse of Terence's, who could never have 
known what women really were." 

" Thank you. Sir Hengist ; that is being the 
true knight," and Lady O'Neil bowed to him 
with a radiant smile. 
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"What nonsense/' said Bertie, throwing 
himself back in his lounging position^ and 
pulling his hat over his eyes. " There never 
was a truer verse written, nor a more compli- 
mentary one to the ladies," and he chuckled 
•complacently to himself. After this the con- 
versation flagged a little. 

The " Queen " had passed between the two 
forts which guard the mouth of the harbour, 
and was now on the Turbot bank near the 
lighthouse, and in the enjoyment of the full 
roll of the Atlantic as it came sweeping ma- 
jestically along under the guidance of a south- 
west wind. She was a good sea-boat, but 
that term, which so often deludes inexpe- 
rienced landsmen, does not imply that the 
craft in question is warranted patent not to 
pitch or roll ; you could sit pretty dry in the* 
how of the " Queen " in a heavy sea, but you 
could not sit pretty still in any part of her 
under those circumstances. 

Mademoiselle was the first to retire to the 
<3abin, as it was a rule in the " Queen " that 
no sea-sick person should remain on deck, out 
of a delicate regard for the peace of mind of 
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the others, which could only spring from that 
innate courtesy which is so far-famed a charac- 
teristic of the nation to which the owner be- 
longed. Afterwards Sir Hengist's tall form 
was seen stealing away with tottering steps, 
notwithstanding that the " Queen " had just 
rounded a headland which brought the 
" Editha " into view. 



CHAPTER VII 

On board the " Editha " there had been from 
the first but little general conversation. Once 
that she was well under weigh, and everything 
in its place, the greater part of the crew could 
sit down and to a certain extent take their 
rest. They had to be on the alert and ready 
to answer any questions, or obey any orders 
which might be given ; but otherwise, their 
immediate duties were so light, that they 
could have talked and joked with ease had 
they felt iaclined to do so ; but the tension of 
anxiety in their thoughts closed their lips, 
and a silence, remarkable amongst men of 
their nation, reigned on the deck. Now and 
then, a word of advice was offered to the 
steerer by some one who thought they knew 
better than him, a most ordinary state of 
VOL. n. 11 
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mind for people to fall into with regard to 
any one in authority, or a casual remark 
would be made about the sailing of the 
other yachts; but these remarks were so few 
and far between, as only to serve to bring the 
silence into more forcible relief. 

From the first moment of starting, the 
" Editha " had led. Once or twice the 
" Macaroon " drew on her sufficiently to cause 
anxiety to her crew ; and at no time was she 
so far behind as to leave their minds in peace. 
She never actually led, but once, soon after 
rounding Abraham's Rock, they were bow to 
bow, the additional bit being gained by the 
dexterous sailor -like way in which the 
"Macaroon" rounded the rock, the most 
difficult part of the race, especially on a day 
like this ; though tolerably calm inside the 
harbour, outside there was a capful! of wind, 
a small cap, possibly, according to a sailor's 
view of the size of heads, but stiU a cap. 
The sky was clear above, but there was a 
yellowish, hazy line round the horizon, which 
to educated sea eyes told of more wind. 

There was a hSavy sea, and no one on 
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board the " Editha " liad a dry inch in their 
body. To begin with, she lay over till her 
highest reefing points swept the crests of the 
waves, and more than a quart.er of her lee 
deck was habitually under water. Then 
every few minutes a breaker rushed over 
the low bows, clean fore and aft, taking 
every movable with it, and obliging the crew 
to lay vigorous hold of ropes, spars, or any- 
thing which in the hurry of the moment they 
could catch. 

Edith was accustomed to racing ; the fact of 
her body being in a state of continual drip, made 
no impression on her mind ; it had not done so 
^t a time when her personal comfort claimed 
far more attention than at the present moment. 
Now, had she been suffering actual pain, she 
would not have been sensible of it, so com- 
'pletely had the excitement of her mind and 
affections suspended all deliberate recollection 
of her body ; temporarily, no doubt, but yet 
so entirely that though her hands, where she 
liad cut them with the rope were causing her 
what at another time she would have con- 

11—2 
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sidered severe pain, she would have said, had 
she been asked, that she had forgotten she- 
had hurt them. 

G^oflBy was sitting at the side of the yacht 
with her, in fact every one was sitting at the 
same side, to windward, as sitting to leeward 
would have been equivalent to sitting in a 
clear blue wave, for the whole lee gunwale was 
as much under water as the keel, occasionally ; 
when a gust came, more so. She could not 
see Geoffry from where she sat, but she could 
feel his presence, and at any rate she could 
see his boots. 

The race was from the club-house, round a 
rock in the harbour called ** Tom's Nose," out 
of the harbour's mouth, round Abraham's 
Rock, round a flag-ship moored about a mile 
from the shore, into the harbour again, round 
Tom's Nose, out again over the same course,, 
in again, and finish at the club-house. 

By the time the racers had rounded the flag- 
ship for the second time, and were on their 
final homeward course, the daring crew of the 
" Queen of Sheba " had just summoned up 
courage to venture as far as the heights and 
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hollows of the Turbot bank, about the roughest 
part of the whole Channel, — and there just off 
the light-house were pitching and tossing like 
^ cork in a bath which has just had a push. 

Harry was highly excited at the appearance 
they presented, ^hen first he saw them he 
shouted with laughter, and, raising his spy- 
glass, was still more amused as he discovered 
one or two with their heads in the strictly 
prohibited position of hanging over the side. 

" Commodore ! '* he exclaimed, " there is 
the most awful disorder on the ' Queen,' in 
fact, a regular mutiny ; there is a perfect array 
of gunwale ornaments, all in consequence of 
your absence. '^ 

Edith laughed as she stretched out her 
hand for the glass. 

Ten minutes more and they passed the 
^' Queen " about fifty yards to windward. 
Pat dipped his ensign to them, and the sailors 
gave them a ringing cheer as they swept 
along, cutting through the clear blue waves 
with as much ease as a steel knife would cut 
a juicy melon, the '' Editha " leading by about 
two boats' lengths. It was a fine breezy after- 
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noon, the wind had fallen slightly since the 
morning, but still there was enough to cause 
the yachts to lie over to an extent, which 
to inexperienced eyes would have seemed 
dangerous, but which Edith thought going 
pretty straight. 

The sun was shining brightly, little white 
clouds scudded across it now and then, throw- 
ing patches of shade on the blue water. Out 
at sea the horizon line was misty, and Evans^ 
Sir Charles, and Mr. English shook their 
heads as they looked at it, and augured that 
to-morrow s regatta (the regatta lasted for twa 
days) would not be so successful as to-day's. 

The view of the entrance of this harbour^ 
just off the light-house before you come to the 
Turbot bank, is one of the finest in Ireland ; 
the roughly-cut jagged rocks, the bold head- 
lands, broken here and there by little shingly 
nooks ; the wild, uninhabited look of the shore,. 
no trees, no house except one little church 
standing in singular and forlorn solitude on 
the summit of one of the highest hills, with 
no other house, and not a vestige of a tree^ 
or a bush visible for miles and miles around. 
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There alone, where the wildest storms of winter 
vent the first burst of their wrath, it stands 
a beacon for sailors to steer by, as well as a 
sanctuary for sinners to pray in. Farther on 
to the west, looming in a sea mist, run out 
huge perpendicular rocks ; and the wild 
jagged children, of which they are the parent, 
extend almost unbroken by cultivation up to 
the fort, which guards the west entrance to 
the harbour, the beauty of which fort is 
marred to a considerable extent by the 
manner in which it has been cut up into 
trenches for fortifications. This day it was, 
as well as its opposite neighbour, alive with 
convicts, who in their gray clothes swarmed 
over it, much the colour and not altogether 
unlike in figure to mites on an old bit of 
Stilton. In the narrow opening between the 
two forts lay the clear blue water of the har- 
bour, calm compared with the waves which 
rolled over the Turbot bank outside, and 
dashed into showers against the rocks round 
the light-house. Far off in the depths of the 
harbour the white houses of Killoon were 
visible, glistening in the sun, rising one above 
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the other till they reached almost to the top 
of the hill, resembling Malta in some respects, 
but differing in the verdure which surrounded 
them on all sides, and which sloped away into 
a richly- wooded valley to the east. 

To-day the sudden lights and shadows 
gave the landscape — at all times a singularly 
lovely one — ^a changing, vivid beauty which 
arrested the attention of some even amongst 
the pre-occupied racers. Edith mentally 
thanked Heaven that she could call so lovely a 
spot her home ; and as she clung to the gun- 
wale and gazed, she felt how poor a substitute 
for its beauties and its joys Sir Hengist's 
society and his home in an English midland 
county would be throughout her after-life. 

GeoflBy — even Greofl&y — was struck at the 
glory of the scene around him ; the sunshine 
flashing on the slaty headlands, and glisten- 
ing like showers of fire-flies on the huge blue 
waves which came sweeping in from the broad 
Atlantic, seemed to pass on and steal into a 
comer of his darkened heart, and for the first 
time in his life it awoke in him a thrill of 
response. He had that morning, for the first 
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time since he had knelt at his mother's knee, 
«ent up a prayer, which was really in earnest, 
and meant to be answered, to the Creator of 
all this beauty; and now, though his hours 
of earthly happiness were numbered, for there 
was no joy of this world for him apart from 
Edith, yet a peace rolled into his soul with 
the sunshine off those waves so exquisite, so 
divine, that he felt it would have been ample 
reward for fifty such victories as he had gained 
over himself that night. 

His mind was made up now, his resolution 
taken, and the interior turmoil of passions 
calmed— he would leave Daffodil if they were 
in in time to catch the last express that 
night ; if not, early the next morning before 
any one was up. Yes, he would leave Edith 
for ever ; he would leave her to the custody 
of the man he hated most of all men ; he 
would leave her without one sign of affection, 
and without ascertaining whether she felt 
otherwise for him than for any of the other 
officers with whom she was just on speaking 
terms, without knowing whether she would 
remember him a week after he was gone, or 
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ever think of him again. This was the most 
bitter drop in the cup. If he could have had 
a token, be it the slightest that was ever be- 
stowed, that she had liked him, and that, 
though she felt it her duty to marry Sir 
Hengist, and intended henceforth to love him 
and him alone, yet that she still took, and 
always should take, an interest in him, a real, 
true interest, not that humbugging sort of 
interest which so many pretty women are apt 
to say they will always take in you after you 
have been flirting a little with them ; no, but 
a real, true interest, an interest that would 
bring the colour to her cheeks and the light 
to her eyes when she heard his name men- 
tioned ; an interest that would make her go 
with him in thought on all his long voyages, 
feel for him when in hardship or danger, be glad 
if his name was ever honourably mentioned 
in the paper, be sorry if he did not get his 
promotion when he wished for and expected 
it; under which circumstances she would 
probably have, like many another person in- 
terested in a navy officer, to sorrow a good 
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deal ; in fact, rejoice with his joys and grieve 
with his griefs. 

He did not know it at the time, but in 
reality he was wishing she should think a 
great deal more of him than of any one else 
in the world, and yet as he mentally mapped 
out the amount and description of interest he 
desired that she should take in him, he con- 
sidered his desires singularly moderate. 

" I do not wish that she should love me," 
he thought, as he sternly bent his brow and 
compressed his lips ; " no. Heaven forbid ! 
but I should like to think she thought of me 
sometimes when I'm away ; would be sorry if 
she heard I was drowned, glad if she read I'd 
won a medal; I should like to think she 
prayed for me — ^yes, I begin to think that 
would be a comfort. Could I ask her ?" and 
his scowl gave place to a gleam of hope. 
" There could be no harm in that ; the most 
straight-laced chaplain who ever slithered 
about a quarter-deck could not object to 
that,'' but in a moment the light in his eyea 
died away, and gave place to a frown of stem 
self-command. 
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" No ; I made the determination not to 
speak to her more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, and I will keep it. Every word is a dan- 
ger to me, though it may not be to her," and 
he shuddered and folded his arms as was his 
habit when moved by any strong emotion. 
Slowly there rose before his mind the recol- 
lection of his prayers that morning, the vision 
of that white statue with the pure, calm face 
which had looked down into his, and the 
feelings which it had evoked, the passions it 
had calmed ; then of the service which had 
followed, and the resolutions it had induced 
him to make, which at the time he had felt 
so certain he should keep, and which now he 
appeared to be on the point of breaking. 
" No," and he heaved a sigh so deep and 
long that it was heard even amidst the whist- 
ling of the wind in the rigging and the rush- 
ing of the waves along the deck. "I will 
conquer myself; I will not speak to her again 
unless I'm obliged to, except to say good-bye. 
I will wish her every happiness." The colour 
rushed over his face for an instant, then left 
him paler than ever. *^In a few weeks I 
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shall hear she is married to Sir Hengist"-he 
shuddered — " and then I shall probably hear 
no more about her in this world" — another 
deep sigh — "but there is another" — and for 
the first time he began to look forward to that 
other world — "and in it there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage." And the 
deep sigh this time had a touch of content- 
ment in it. That other world, so vague and 
misty, which he had thought he had always 
believed in, but which he had never laid a 
distinct hold of, now presented itself forcibly 
to his mind as the one relief of the afflicted, 
the one hope of the suflferer. 

"Do I love her still?" he questioned. 
" Love her ! oh, heavens 1" and he trembled^. 
" It's well that soon two oceans will divide us. 
Yes, I shall go home, leave the navy, and settle 
down for life in the backwoods of New 
Zealand. I could never stay near O'Neil to 
be hearing from him about her incessantly — 
oh, never! listening to her called Lady 
Horsair — no, I think not." And he shook 
his head with a bitter smile. 

While he sat with his brows bent brooding 
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over these thoughts, the " Editha/' which had 
been sailing pretty steadily, for the last ten 
minutes, was suddenly struck by a gust which 
came sweeping down from the headland, over 
she went with a swing as she cut through 
the waves with a hissing noise like a hundred 
snakes in hysterics. A spy-glass, which had 
been lying at Edith's side, and from which 
she had only just removed her hand, rolled 
rapidly down towards the lee gunwale, but was 
caught on its way by some ropes round the 
mast. It stuck in a very ticklish position, 
for the smallest joggle of one of the ropes 
would have left it free to continue its 
expedition out to sea. Edith made a move- 
ment forwards as if she was going after it ; 
Geofl&y's quick eyes caught it — he leant to- 
wards her. 

" Don't attempt to catch it, you would cer- 
tainly go over;" but for once in his life there was 
more anxiety in his voice than determination. 
What possessed Edith ? instead of instantly 
obeying she hesitated ; as she did so a sudden . 
dash of spray moved the end of one of the 
ropes, the spy-glass was disenthralled and 
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rattled gleefully down the lee-deck ; another 
second and it would be in the water ; it was 
an old one, precious in Edith's sight, as all her 
old things were — ^the older the more precious. 
It was more than she could bear, she made a 
bound forward with her hands extended to 
catch it, a rope twisted her foot, she slipped 
on the wet deck and in another moment was 
overboard, struggling in the waves. Every- 
one on board saw her go over. Harry gave a 
tremendous shout which was a most useless 
performance. Sir Charles put down the helm 
and ran the " Editha " head to wind directly, 
which was more to the purpose. A thrill of 
horror ran through the crew ; they all 
<jrowded to the taffraU, dragging ropes and life- 
buoys, which they flung out, but as it hap- 
pened they would not have been much good, 
but for another circumstance which turned 
them to account. Edith had scarcely felt the 
rush of the cold water on. every inch of her 
body before she began to realize, that it was 
quite a different {hing firom bathing, to fall 
into the sea with all your clothes on, as was 
rendered patent to her by the fact that, in spite 
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of her boasted prowess in swimming, she was. 
rapidly dragged down by the weight of her 
boots and her petticoats. The sight of the 
huge waves, as they appeared from her stand or 
rather float point, coming foaming towards 
her, one behind the other, terrified even her 
bold nature ; she made one earnest prayer for 
pardon, and felt as if each moment would be 
her last. A pang for her conduct to Sybil shot 
through her; in one instant, like a flash, all her 
past sins rose before her, she shuddered with 
despair, and felt that the next instant she 
should sink with them all unforgiven on her 
head ; each of them stood out with as vivid an 
individuality as the wild flowers stand out in 
Dora's picture of the prairie, and the shadow 
of eternity fell over her like the shadow of a 
gigantic mountain. The next instant a wave 
broke over her head, and amidst the rushing 
of the water in her ears, she heard another 
sound, *^ Don't struggle ; hold on to me !" 
What a thrill of joy ! She knew as if by in- 
stinct who had risked his life to save hers^ 
What an extraordinary sense of security 
came over her, even amidst those rolling 
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waves ! now, if she feared at all, it was for 
him ; it was true she remembered Harry had 
told her he was the best swimmer in the navy, 
and had won already two medals for saving 
drowning people's lives, but how could he 
swim to the shore, with her weight dragging 
him down and the nearest point more than 
three-quarters of a mile distant ? As to catching 
the yacht she never dreamt of such a thing, 
having a clear recollection of the rate at which 
it was going when she fell over, and knowing, 
though the rush of water prevented her from 
seeing, that she had already left them far 

astern. 

■ 

But Harry, after half a second or less, re- 
covered his senses sufficiently to pick up a 
life-buoy, tie a rope through a loop in it and 
fling it with aU his might at Geofl&y's head. 
It was a critical moment, Edith watched the 
• belt come flying through the air. Oh, would 
Geoffiy miss it? he had only one arin at liberty 
to catch it with, the other, the right one^ was 
holding her in a grasp of iron. Could he catch 
it? The suspense was fearful Yes, he seized 
it, and as he grasped it, Edith knew with a 
VOL. II. 12 
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thrill of joy that they were safe. Had he not 
caught it that instant, all hope would have 
been over, for the rate at which the yacht was 
going was such that it would have been useless 
to attempt a second throw. " I might have 
known that he would catch it,^' she thought 
proudly to herself. 

Every one on board the '^Editha" ran to 
haul at the rope, and in another minute they 
were dragged in osrer the lee-gunwale; the 
yacht gave a lurch, and in the scuffle and fuss, 
Oeoffry's head struck against the boom. 
He was quickly extracted from under it, but 
the blow was so severe, combined with the 
«hock of the ducking, that it rendered him in- 
sensible ; they hfted him up and without 
many words carried him down the steps to 
the cabin, where they laid him upon one of the 
lockers. Edith followed, and Sir Charles and 
Harry came down with her. 

"You look like a drowned rat,*' said Harry; 
* ' this comes of taking the weaker vessel out 
racing." 

Sir Charles was grave and very pale. " You 
must change everything directly, my dear,'' he 
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«aid, as he himself began to unfasten her 
jacket. 

Edith's appearance justified Harry^s simile, 
but she could not think of herself, her eyes 
and attention were fixed on the prostrate form 
on the locker. 

" He*s only fainted," said Harry, who, with 
Mr. English and Jack, was bending over 
Geoffiy and rubbing bis cold bands. 

" Yes, his head can't be much hurt, or the 
bruise would be twice as big,^' said Jack Eng- 
lish, running his fingers through Geoffry's 
shaggy locks. 

" My dear, you had better go into my little 
<5abin," said Sir Charles; "you can undress 
there. You will find a dressing gown that 
your mother gave me long ago, and which I've 
never worn, in the left hand locker ; here's the 
key ; you can put your clothes outside the 
door, the steward will take them, and dry 
them at once, and bring them back again ; 
you had better stay there till he comes." 
Edith felt she could make no excuse for re- 
maining in the large cabin, so with a linger- 
ing glance at the locker, she went into her 
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father's little cabin, and shut the door. She 
soon found the dressing gown, which was a 
truly magnificent one, Chinese silk lined with 
crimson satin. 

Meantime Geoflfty had recovered his senses^ 
taken some wine, and said he felt much bet- 
ter, but that, as his head still ached, he 
thought he would lie quiet for a short time, 
so the gentlemen darkened the cabin, as far 
as possible, and left him. 

Presently Edith hearing no noise, peeped 
out of a little crack of the door. There lay 
Geoflfry as pale as his tanned skin would allow 
him to appear, a purple and crimson lump on 
his forehead, his eyes closed, and his breath 
coming heavily at regular intervals in a man- 
ner Jhioh to Edith's mind proved incon- 
testably that he was in a sound sleep. She 
looked all round, everything was still, no one 
was there, no one likely to come, scarcely 
venturing to draw her breath, and treading 
on her tip-toes, she stole out, and up to 
Geoffry s side. The tears rose to her eyes as^ 
she folded her arms and leant over him. 

"Oh, Geoffry 1" she muttered, as she sighed^ 
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*' you suffer this for me 1" She looked at the 
red bump on his throbbing temples, and hot 
tears dropped one by one upon her wrists. 
" My obstinacy, my disobedience, gave you 
that blow!" She knelt down by him, in 
•order that she might examine it better. 
"And I can do nothing for you to make it up 
to you. Oh, Geoffry !" and in her agony she 
spoke aloud, "perhaps I have killed you 1 you 
whom I love with my whole heart !" — a sob 
rose up — " and if you die, then all the light 
will have gone out of life, for I love you ; oh, 
Geoffry, I love you better than anything in 
heaven, or in earth." 

Could he have heard the tone in which 
these words were spoken, he would have had 
no need to question with himself as to 
whether Edith loved him. 

It so happened that when she had entered 
the cabin, Geoffry, though too weak to move, 
and almost too weak to speak, was not asleep. 
He had through his half-closed heavy eyes 
seen her enter, and had at once noticed the 
attire she was in. He felt instinctively that 
it would pain her to be seen in such a 
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decolt^e state, even by her own father or 
brother, much more by a stranger. There- 
fore he immediately shut his eyes ; he conjec- 
tured that probably she had come to fetch a 
little wine for herself out of the wine-locker 
at the other side of the cabin, and felt glad 
she should do so, as the shock and the cold 
of the wetting must have been very bad for 
her. 

"When she stood still by him, he had felt 
that then would be the worst moment of all 
to open his eyes. When she had spoken he 
had felt — but how is it possible to describe 
what he felt ? — one thing he felt, that if he 
was to die twenty deaths in consequence of 
keeping them shut, he could not then unclose 
them. If it would have wounded her to have 
her body seen in that dress, or rather that 
undress, what would it have done to her to 
think her mind had been seen in the undress 
of its most deep and delicate feelings ; but as 
his heart throbbed with a mighty joy, he felt 
it would be worth living a thousand lives of 
hardship and misery to hear those words 
again. Could he believe his ears ? had he 
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heard rightly ? or had the blow on his head 
sent him off dreaming ? had Edith — that 
little word which in its five letters enclosed 
a glorious world of visions, of emotions, joys 
— had Edith, rich, beautiful, and already 
engaged, said she loved him, a rude, penni- 
less sub ! If it was a dream it was one 
from which he prayed he might never wake. 
If it was a reality, he feared that when he 
proved it so his senses would leave him — a 
reality that the woman whom he loved, as 
only such a nature as his could love, loved 
him in return ! Edith his for ever if he would 
only speak three words. 

Should he open his eyes, tell her that he 
had heard her, say that he fully and with 
that greater strength which a man's love 
must always have — returned her affection — 
and that he had loved her as he had thought 
hopelessly for some time. Should he ? Should 
he ? The ordeal of temptation was the most 
violent he had ever passed through. He did 
not think for a moment of the gratification 
it would be to him to spite Sir Hengist ; the 
tempest of his love had stirred his soul into 
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billows which, in their might, swallowed up 
all meaner ripples of petty jealousies and 
childish triumphs. But he thought of the 
position Edith had fallen into by her con- 
fession. She had placed herself to a certain 
extent at his mercy. 

If he was now to open his eyes and declare 
his loye, she would know that he had heard 
her, and she would never through her future 
life recover the blow such a knowledge would 
deal to the finest feelings of her nature ; 
that of itself was sufficient to seal his lips. 
But, moreover, to speak would be to act 
upon information unfairly acquired, and &om 
this meanness he shrank. Further, Edith 
was not free to listen to a declaration of 
affection from any man ; her hand, at least, 
if not her heart, was pre-engaged, and until 
that engagement was voluntarily broken by 
her own action, it would be dishonourable of 
any gentleman to try and secure towards 
himself those sentiments which she was in 
duty bound to entertain but for one person — 
the man who in a few weeks would be her 
husband. 
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He shuddered as he thought of this, and 
the temptation swept back again, levelling 
all barriers of argument before it, as a large 
wave rolls up the beach and levels a child's 
castle of sand. What did "he care for well- 
weighed and sensible reasons ! The woman 
he loved had told him impromptu that she 
loved him ; the most unspeakable happiness 
was within his grasp ; he could have 
it by speaking one word, by giving one 
look. 

But the prayers of last night had not been 
useless, and though reason might fall like 
walls of sand, as it ever will before an out- 
burst of a passionate nature's strongest passion, 
yet those prayers had obtained for him that 
which never fails, and which nothing in nature 
or in art has yet been found sufficiently power- 
ful to resist. 

A grace and strength not his own won the 
battle, and he lay like a marble monument 
for nearly ten minutes, while Edith knelt at 
his side with her face in her hands, and her 
tears dropping on his wrist as it hung be- 
side him. They were the longest and most 
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fearful ten minutes he had ever passed, and 
had they been extended, he thought his life 
would have ended with them, to have Edith, 
who loved him— yes, who loved him so near, 
and yet not to tell her that he returned her 
love, but leave her to be united for ever to 
his rival! it was all but unbearable. Sud- 
denly the creaking of footsteps on the com- 
panion became audible. Edith started to 
her feet in an instant, and ran back to her 
little cabin. 

The footsteps proved to be Harry's. 

" How are you now, old fellow ? My stars, 
you do look seedy !" 

Geofl&y's struggles had not been without 
cost; even his lips were white, and he was^ 
trembling from hand to foot. 

" I'm all right, thanks," he said, trying 
to get up. *'Here, just lend a hand, will 
you r 

Instead of doing so, however, Harry got 
him a glass of brandy and soda water, after 
which he was so refreshed that he got safely 
on deck, a place to which he was determined 
to go, cost what it might. 
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Edith only got her clothes back in time to 
come on deck just as the yacht was passing 
the winning-post seven yards ahead of the 
" Macaroon." Her clear voice joined in the 
cheer which echoed from the decks, and was 
taken up by the crowds on the club quay, for 
Sir Charles was a general favourite. Three 
times three they gave it, and got it back 
ringing across the rising waves ; the sailors 
shouted and waved their red Greek caps 
round and round, until Edith expected their 
arms would fall out of their sockets. 

GeoflGry alone was silent, and stood with 
his lips pressed together, his hat over his 
eyes, and his arms folded. He recognized 
Edith's voice amidst that discordant clamour, 
and knew, though he had not looked round, 
that she was on deck. A minute afterwards 
she stood at his side. 

" I hope your strength is equal to your 
courage," she said gently, "and that you are 
really well enough to be up here." 

He looked away out to sea. 

" Tm all right, thanks," 

She did not seem chilled. After a moment. 
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she spoke again in a low voice full of deep 
feeling. 

"Mr. Fynderne, I must, before any one 
else speaks to you on the subject, thank you 
for what you have done for me to-day — '* 
emotion choked her voice. 

" It would not have been so hard if you 
had' not struggled," said GeoflSy gravely ; 
*^ another time in the sea, rememljer always 
to lie still, and you will float. There's 
O'Neil," as Harry passed ; " I want to speak 
to him," and ofi* he went without giving her 
time to say another word. 

"O'Neil," said Geoffry, catching him by 
his button-hole, "have I time to catch the 
night mail to Dublin V 

" What do you mean V said Harry, staring 
at him; "night grandmother I it's a nightmare 
you have ; be off, do, and keep quiet, or I shall 
repent of the brandy and soda." 

"Look here, O'Neil, just speak to me in 
the cabin for a minute." 

Harry looked at him for a minute or two, 
and then said— 

" Very well." 
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When they emerged from the cabin in ten 
minutes, Harry looked grave, and went at 
once to give an order to one of the saUors, 
while Geoffry walked up to Sir Charles. 

" How do you feel T said Sir Charles as 
he approached; and he stepped forward to 
meet him with a kind smile. "You must 
not think because I have not spoken to you, 
Mr.' Fyndeme, that I have forgotten what 
you have done for me to-day,'' and he 
stretched out his hand, while he spoke in a 
voice of deep feeling. " Lady O'Neil will be 
better able to express what we owe to you 
than I can." He paused, then added, "A 
debt which nothing can repay." And he 
shook Geoffry's hand again and again, while 
tears stood in his eyes. 

" Yes," said Mr. English, coming up with 
a number of other gentlemen, " you are the 
hero of the day, there's no doubt about that ; 
we are all indebted to you ; but you have not 
done it without cost," he added, as he scruti- 
nized Geoffry's white cheeks and lips. 

" You caught the buoy as coolly as if you 
were playing quoits — indeed it seems to me 
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you are more at home in the water than out," 
said Jack English with a good-humoured 
smile. 

" You always look at home when there is 
anything useful to be done, Mr. Fyndeme,'* 
said Sir Charles gracefully ; " but you don't 
look yourself now ; we must take you home 
to Lady O'Neil, who is a capital nurse, and 
will soon put you to rights. How does your 
head feel ? I trust the blow was not as bad 
as it seemed at first ?" 

" My head's all right, thanks," he answered, 
as he sighed, and wished his heart was equally 
so. 

" Well, you are very brave, I'm sure, to 
say so, for you don't look quite the thing 
yet ; we must get you home as fast as possi- 
ble, and Lady 0*Neil must give you a regular 
good nursing, such as only she can give." 

At that moment Lord Daunt rowed alonsr- 
side the " Editha" in his gig, and Sir Charles 
had to turn away to receive him. Li the 
general diversion of attention which followed, 
Geoffry slipped unnoticed up to Harry, and 
said, " Punt ready, O'Neil ?" 
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" Yes, now's your time." 

But all the Lord Daunts who ever grew in 
Ireland would not have diverted Edith's atten- 
tion for a moment from Geoffry ; her eyes never 
left him, and when she saw him coolly pre- 
paring to step into the punt, she came forward 
and stood at the taffrail (Lord Daunt was at 
the companion, so Geoffry was obliged to get 
in over the stem). 

Harry held the painter in his hand, and he 
looked up as Edith approached. Geoffry did 
not turn his head, or take any notice of her ; 
he was speaking hurriedly to Harry, and Edith 
caught the words, " You will make my apolo- 
gies to Sir Charles and Lady O'NeiL" 

" Are you going on shore alone, Mr. Fyn- 
deme ?" she asked anxiously. 

Now he must speak ; this was an occasion 
of necessity ; but stUl he need not look at her, 
and he did not. 

" Yes, Miss O'Neil, I am going farther than 
the shore, alone." 

There was an undertone of sadness in his 
voice, which her quick ear caught. 

•^ He's going to catch the evening mail to 
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Dublin," said Harry, in a short, off-hand way,. 
" and he has no time to lose, so you had better 
make haste and say good-bye, if you're going 
to." 

Edith turned as white as the mainsail which, 
was flapping behind her. 

Geoffry did not look at her, but he spoke 
with a kindness which she had never heard in 
his voice before. 

" I am very sorry to go, Miss O'Neil, I can 
assure you ; you have all been so exceedingly 
kind to me, except when you turned me away 
from being coach," and he smiled, though still 
he did not look at her. " My leave is nearly 
up; I should have to go sooner or later, and on 
considering the matter, I've decided sooner 
is best ; besides, I have some business to do 
in town before I join." 

"Come, make haste." said Hany, impa- 
tiently, "they'll turn round and see you, 
directly." 

Edith stood there in her blue serge dress,, 
from which the spray dripped. Her hands 
were folded on her arms, and she did not speak. 
or move ; the healthy glow on her cheeks 
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brought by the sea breezes, had vanished ; her 
lip trembled, and a look came over her eyes, 
like that which they might have been expected 
to wear when she thought she was sinking for 
ever in the waves. 

"Come, I say, Edith," exclaimed Harry, 
angrily, turning to her, " when do you intend 
to say good-bye to Fynderne, and let him 
go." 

But still she did not move. 

Geoffry took the law into his own hands. 

" Good-bye, Miss O'Neil;" he said ; then as 
he stretched out his hand, he added, in a 
voice which betrayed to Harry's ears self- 
control ; to hers, emotion : " I wish you every 
happiness this world can give you, in your 
future life." 

The words were, he thought, as few and as 
simple as he could say with ordinaiy courtesy, 
and as he said them, for the first time he 
looked at Edith. She was no longer pale, a 
crimson blush had risen up e%|j|j,i(> where her 
golden hair, rough as a furze-busii, and wet 
with spray, hung round her forehead, but there 
was also a look in her eyes as if a friend had 
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Bt-abbed her, a look which said, " Et tu Brute," 
as plain as any words. She stepped forward 
and shook Geoffry's hand. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Fyndeme ; thank you for 
your kind wishes, I wish you the same." 

For an instant their eyes met ; that look 
was never forgotten by either of them. 

In another moment Geoffry had bounded 
into the punt, over the taflftail, and he and 
one of the red-capped sailors were rowing 
themselves vigorously to the shore. 

Then Edith, being the only lady in the yacht, 
had to turn and do the honours to Lord Daunt. 
The blush was still on her face, and did not fade 
when she stood in the midst of the bevy of 
gentlemen speaking courteously to their dis- 
tinguished visitor, but it enhanced her beauty, 
and Lord Daunt, as he talked to her, thought 
that if he had met her in his youth, he might 
not now have been the unencumbered and 
happy old bachelor he was ; and with the re- 
membrance of his youth and his classical Oxford 
days (for he had been a celebrated classical 
scholar in his time) there came to his mind 
those lines of Ovid — 
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" Qui color inf ectis adversi Solis ab ictu, 
Nubibus esse solet, aut purpureae Auroras ; 
Is f uit in Yultu visas sine veste Dianae." 

Truly, Edith, even in her present dress, 
which most arbiters of fashion would have 
considered unbecoming, looked, partly in con- 
sequence of the blush, lovely enough to inspire 
poetry in a mind of a less poetical cast than 
Lord Daunt's. 

When Harry told Sir Charles that Geoffry 
had gone, and had left him to make his apolo- 
gies for him, he was exceedingly annoyed ; so 
much so, indeed, that at first he contemplated 
sending a messenger after him to recall him. 
Harry had some diflficiilty in impressing upon 
him the inutility of such a proceeding ; but he 
was not so successful in persuading him that 
Geoffry 's conduct had not been rude in leaving 
without saying good-bye. 

It was only by saying that he had important 
business in London, and that his leave was 
almost up, that he could pacify him ; also, he 
added, that, from past experience, he knew 
Geoffry had a horror of being thanked, and 
made a fuss about, and that no doubt his desire 
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to avoid the notoriety he had drawn on himself, 
by saving Edith, was one of the reasons for 
his sudden departure. Sir Charles could sym- 
pathize with this feeling, for he was himself a 
shy, retiring man ; but for all that, he could 
not forgive Geoffry. 

" I feel," he said, " as if he had gone away, 
and left- me owing him a hundred pounds, and 
with no means of paying it." 

.''Is that what you value Edith at," said 
Karry, with a smile. " But seriously, father, 
if he is Brandon's son, he has now repaid you 
for all his father stole from you." 

" He has more than repaid me," said Sir 
Charles, earnestly; "it will be a singular 
thing if it turns out that he should be." 

" I'll do my best to find out when I return 
to my tin kettle." 

*' May the day be far off whin ye do, Mr. 
Hinry," said one of the sailors, touching his 
red cap as he passed. 

The other gentlemen were also astonished 
at Geoffry 's sudden departure, and thought 
privately, that his going without saying good- 
bye, was of a piece with his general manners ; 
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they all, however, shared Sir Charles' vexation 
that he should have left without receiving a 
sufficient acknowledgment of his gallant con- 
duct in rescuing Edith ; but in the triumph of 
being the winners, and in the excitement and 
bustle of going first to the club and then to 
the " Queen," to receive congratulations, his 
absence was soon forgotten. 

Lord Daunt and Lord Archer were asked 
to dine and sleep at Daffodil, and the party 
thus reinforced, started for the " Queen," 
which was dodging about, waiting for them, 
and which would take them home as quicklv 
as possible, as the evening was closing in, and 
indications of bad weather were thickening on 
all sides. 

Edith was the first of the party to stand 
on the deck of the " Queen." She was greeted 
by a ringing cheer, while all her cousins 
crowded round shaking her hands, patting 
her shoulders, pulling off her hat to adorn it 
with laurel which they had brought out on 
purpose, in case the happy contingency which 
would render its employment legitimate should 
occur. 
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Bertie was standing near the mainmast, 
accompanying himself on his violoncello, while 
he sang at the pitch of his sweet tenor, " See 
the Conquering Hero(ine) come." 

Bertha and Ethel each held one of her 
hands, Marion and Mr. Batty stood close to 
her, their faces shining with happiness, and 
the other cousins formed a ring round her. 
As she stood there with a blush rising again 
to her face, Sir Hengist repeated to himself 
the very lines which had occurred to Lord 
Daunt a short time before ; he stood, looking 
very pale after his recent indisposition, and 
holding on to the shrouds to support him- 
self 

Lady O'Neil stood more in the stem, with 
her eyes fixed upon her daughter ! with a 
mother's acuteness she saw no joy of a con- 
queror in that beautiful blushing young face ; 
but if she discerned no joy, she recognized 
what, though it gave her no happiness, yet 
made her feel proud — an extraordinary power 
of self-command in her daughter. If ever 
complete self-mastery was* written on any 
face, it was expressed in that firm mouth, and 
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those noble eyes ; and it could be heard, too, 
by her mother's ears at least, in those merry, 
quick answers she was returning to the ques- 
tions which assailed her on all sides. A 
moment more, and Lord Daunt stood upon 
deck, and Lady O'Neil had to come forward 
to receive him. 

Then Lord Archer was introduced, and 
amidst the general greetings and conversations 
Sir Charles took the helm, and they were 
soon scudding home at ten knots an hour. 

" By - the - by, where's Fyndeme V said 
Bertie. 

" Gone,'" said Harry. 

** Gone !" echoed on all sides, " gone 
where ?'' 

To Davy Jones," said Harry, calmly. 
Yes," said Sir Charles, speaking in a loud 
and irritated tone. " It is exceedingly an- 
noying; Mr. Fyndeme left the ^Editha' 
about ten minutes after we had passed the 
winning-post ; he appears to have wished to 
catch the evening mail, and Harry, who it 
seems he took into his councils, was left to 
say good-bye for him, and make his apologies ; 
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I had no idea he intended going, he did not 
say a word about it to me when I was talking 
to him five minutes before, and when next I 
looked round he was gone ; I never was more 
astonished, and I may add, annoyed, in my 
life." 

Lady O'Neil involuntarily glanced at Edith ; 
she was sitting on a life-buoy, with her elbow 
on her knee and her chin in her hand, and 
her eyes were gazing in the direction of the 
terminus of the train — ^the blush had faded 
from her cheeks, and her paleness caused her 
mothers heart to ache. Sir Hengist was 
lying at her feet, while the cousins sat all 
round her. 

" He had no idea of going this morning, I 
think," said Lady O'Neil, " at least, he said 
nothing about it to me." 

" He's a good riddance, I'm sure !" muttered 
Sir Hengist. 

" Hear, hear 1'^ muttered Bertie, heartily, 
who was sitting at Edith's other side. 

" Joy go with him, sulky and cross, 
And if he don't come, he's no great loss.** 
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Edith grew paler than ever. 

" I wish, really, Henry, that I had not 
attended to you, but had sent some one, after 
him to bring him back ; it was disgraceful to 
allow him to go away weak and ill alone, 
when we were so much indebted to him 
too." 

" He'll get all right, in time," said Harry, 
" There wouldn't have been any use in send- 
ing for him ; once he decides to do a thing, he 
does it.'' 

A flush of pride rose to Edith'-s face at these 
words. 

" Why— was he ill ?" asked Lady O'NeiL 

" Was he sea-sick ?" exclaimed Bertie, 
eagerly. 

" Eh, indeed ! That's just what he was !" 
said Mr. English smiling. 

** Why, I must tell you — if Edith will ex- 
cuse me for doing so — that she fell overboard 
off the lighthouse, and Mr. Fynderne, with 
the most admirable promptitude and courage 
I ever saw displayed, jumped overboard and 
held her up until he caught a life-buoy which 
Heniy threw, and we dragged them both in ; 
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but, by some accident, Mr. Fyndeme's head 
struck against the boom, and he got rather a 
severe blow which rendered him insensible, 
and caused us all some anxiety ; he appeared 
much better before he left certainly, but I am 
not at all satisfied that he should have gone 
alone/' 

This speech acted like an electric shock 
upon all present. 

" Edie fell overboard !" echoed from one 
cousin to the other. 

" Well, and may I not fall overboard out 
of my own yacht if I choose T said Edith. 
" What's the use of having a yacht of your 
own if you mayn't do that out of her ?" 

" Have you dried all your things, my 
child?*' said her mother, leaning forward anx- 
iously. 

" yes, I saw that Roger " (the steward) 
"attended to all that," said Sir Charles. 
" She will take no harm unless it may be a 
slight cold, but Mr. Fynderne is the person I 
feel anxious about ; his head was very much 
swollen, and altogether he appeared far from 
weU," 
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" But, Edie, what were you doing ? how did 
you manage it V* exclaimed all the cousins in 
chorus. '' How did you manage it ? how did 
you manage it ?" 

" Quite easy/' said Edith calmly ; " would 
you like me to show you ?" 

There was a general laugh, more at her 
quaint manner than her words. 

"My darling, are you sure you are not 
hurt?" murmured Sir Hengist, pale with 
terror as he clasped her hand and knelt up 
gazing into her face, with an intensity of anx- 
iety and tenderness, which, as she saw it, 
made her laugh. 

" She was going after the old spy glass,'' 
said Harry. " I saw how it would end from 
the first, but there would have been no more 
use in speaking to her than in speaking to 
the spy-glass." 

Sir Hengist turned upon him with an angry 
frown. 

" The shock must have been terrible," said 
Mr. Batty, who disliked his morning's cold 
bath more than any performance in the day. 

Sir Hengist shuddered. " It must indeed. 
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Those abominable yachts ; you shall never put 
your foot into one, once we are married," he 
muttered, perfectly forgetting that he was 
speaking aloud. 

" I always said you were a bit of a mer- 
maid," said Bertie. 

" Yes, she's always like a fish out of water 
on shore," said Harry. 

" Are you sure you changed all your things, 
Edith ?" said Marion earnestly. 

"Upon my honour as a mermaid, I did,'' 
said Edith. 

" It must have been a time of terrible sus- 
pense for you," said Lord Archer, looking at 
Sir Charles ; " it was one of great suspense 
even for us." He had seen the episode from 
the " Macaroon." " It seemed to happen in 
such a moment." 

" I never saw anything more prompt or 
spirited than the conduct of that young man 
who jumped overboard," said Lord Daunt, 
who had also seen the accident from his yacht 
through a spy-glass. 

" It certainly was," said Sir Charles. 
" While we were all running about thinking 
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what was best to be done he had done it. 
I scarcely saw her alone in the water for an 
instant ; he seems to have been there as soon 
as she was." 

" Yes, the two plunges were like the tick- 
ing of a clock," said Harry, "no further apart.'' 

** He did not hesitate an instant,*' said Mr. 
English. "I was close to him, and he cleared 
a bundle of ropes into the waves in one 
bound." 

** It's too bad that he should have gone, 
really," said Sir Charles. " It's greatly your 
fault, Henry, for allowing him ; in fact, it 
seemed to me you rather encouraged him to 
go than otherwise." 

Harry reddened, but did not speak. 

" Certainly I should like to have thanked 
him," said Lady O'Neil ; " but I will write to 
him if Harry will give me his address." 

Then all the others began to talk at once, 
9.nd there was such a universal chatter that 
no distinct sentence could be heard except by 
the person to whom it was addressed. Edith 
had to assure every one a thousand times over 
that she was quite dry and not a bit hurt. 
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She wa8 surrounded by a bevy of cousins as 
she walked up from the boat, and most of the 
girls followed her to her room door, but as it 
was very late, and they had scarcely five 
minutes to dress for dinner, there they left 
her, and she gave a sigh of relief, as she 
thought that at length she should be alone. 

She was alone — alone with an agony it for- 
tunately does not often fall to the lot of a 
young girl to sufier, but alone also with a 
strength of endurance and a power of self- 
command which is equally rare. She had no 
time to think, she was obliged to dress imme- 
diately, and even then was not ready when 
the gong sounded. Sir Hengist was walking 
up and down the hall, waiting for her. 

" Did I not tell you I should be drowned, 
Hengist?'' she said, as she extinguished her 
candle and put it on the table at the bottom 
of the stairs. 

^* Ah ! my precious one, those were words 
of ill-omen, but, thank Heaven, the danger is 
over, and I have you still, my own darling !" 
and he drew her hand within his arm, and 
put his other hand over it. 
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Are you not sorry I was not ?" 
Oh, my love !" and he gave her a look 
which said more than volumes. 

*•' But only just think now, Hengist, you 
might have married any one in the whole wide 
world ! imagine what a field to choose from ! 
instead of being bound to one stupid girl." 

" If I had ten thousand worlds to choose 
from, I should never see one like you, my 
angel, my precious one !" he exclaimed pas- 
sionately. 

" I believe you are right there," she said 
with a bitter sigh, " unless you went into a 
lower world," and with these words they en- 
tered the dining-room. 

There was then assembled an unusually 
large party even for that hospitable chamber, 
for there was the addition of the Protestant 
clergyman of the parish and his wife and 
daughter. Edith was pleased to see him — 
every one liked him — ^he was a genial, kind- 
hearted man, well informed, full of fun, a good 
husband, an amiable family man, and a kind, 
hospitable friend; a thoroughly "good fel- 
low," as most of the Irish Protestant clergy 
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are ; his pleasant wife and daughter had good 
reason to be proud of his universal popularity. 
Edith saw at once that with him and Lord 
Daunt there would be sure to be an interest- 
ing dinner, and prepared her too vacant mind 
for an unusual amount of intellectual food. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Lord Daunt generally contrived to make the 
conversation agreeable when his attention was 
not absorbed grumbling over some local 
grievance. He was a man of learning and 
research, and one of the first classical scholars 
in Ireland. But, from long-continued pam* 
pering of all his whims, he had become full of 
crotchets and odd ideas, which he expressed 
somewhat dogmatically, and of the con- 
tradiction of which he was impatient. He 
was too selfish to go in for being a generally 
agreeable mail, and sometimes for days 
together he scarcely spoke a word except to 
scold his servants, grumble at his cook's per- 
formances, and abuse his tenants ; but when 
he was comfortable, in good spirits, pleased 
with himself and those around him, in con- 
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genial society, and above all partaking of a 
good dinner away from his own home, he 
could be a most agreeable man. All these 
circumstances were combined to-night, and 
another was added ; he had taken into dinner, 
and was sitting next to, the flame of his youth ; 
the woman for whose sake he had remained 
unmarried, and who had caused him to 
degenerate from a wild young man into a 
crusty old bachelor ; and, notwithstanding his 
gray hair, and his wrinkled brow, his gout, 
and his grievances, he enjoyed a little mild 
flirtation with Lady O'Neil, the Kathleen 
mavoumeen of his palmy days of youth, more 
than any pleasure his hunters, his yacht, his 
politics, or his grumbling could give him; 
more than any joys he could extract from 
dismissing servants, ejecting tenants, fining 
village drunkards, abusing doctors, or writing 
to the " Times." 

*'Do you ever have a Brid-oge down 
here?" he said, sipping his wine as his soup 
was taken away. 

**A Brid-oge!" said Lady O'Neil, looking 
puzzled. " No, not that I have heard of." 
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'^A Biid-oge, Daunt! What's that?" 
•called Sir Charles from the foot of the table. 

"A Brid-oge 1" echoed one or two surprised 
young voices. " What can it mean V^ 

" IVe never seen one myself in these parts, 
certainly," said Lord Daunt, with a smile; 
*' but up about my property in Kildare IVe 
often seen them. It's a sort of affair the 
peasants get up in honour of St. Bridget. I 
believe the English of Brid-oge is the Virgin 
Bridget. They carry her about with a grand 
procession, and pipers, and fiddlers. She's 
generally made of a churn-dash covered with 
the village girls' old dresses, and sometimes a 
Paris bonnet on the top. I remember it used 
to be much finer when I was a boy; there 
used to be crowds of people dancing before 
her, and the whole thing wound up with a 
ball, and tea, and cakes; but the clergy 
didn't approve of the dancing ; so there has 
been rather an extinguisher on it lately." 

"I never heard of itl" exclaimed Sir 
Charles, while all at the table looked in- 
terested, and hoped some more was coming ; 
for Lord Daunt had a way of telling 
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his stories which attracted every one's at- 
tention. 

" It's dying out, now, like all old customs ! '' 
he said, with a sigh. 

"That's right, Lord Daunt," said Lady 
O'Neil, with a smile. " It does one good to 
hear a little real conservatism these days.'* 

" Do you want everything old back again^ 
Daunt ?" said Sir Charles, with a quiet twinkle 
in his eye. 

" Yes, except the rebellion, the famine, the 
potato blight, and Dan O'Connell." 

There was a general laugh at this. 

" Then you*d want back the Irish Parlia- 
ment in Dublin like it was before the 
Union r 

"Well, I believe we should manage our 
own affairs better than England manages them 
for us." 

" There, my lady," said Sir Charles, looking 
round the 6pergnes of flowers down the full 
extent of the table at his wife. "There's 
your Conservative ! a Home Ruler of the most 
advanced description." 

"Don't be too sure, O'Neil," said Lord 
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Daunt, warming with the argument. "I 
believe, if we had an Irish Parliament we'd 
pass such conservative measures as would 
make modem Englishmen's hair stand on end." 

" Oh, come ! " said Sir Charles, laughing 
derisively, "that's too good! Just look at 
the members we return to the English 
Parliament !" 

"Yes, but not one of these would be 
returned to an Irish one.*' 

"Why not?" 

"Because Irishmen would then choose 
Irishmen with an eye to the qualifications 
necessary for governing Irishmen, whereas 
Irishmen now choose Irishmen with an eye to 
the qualifications necessary for humbugging 
Englishmen." 

Sir Charles joined heartily in the laugh at 
this. 

" The populace see that there is more ad- 
vantage to themselves to be derived from 
men possessing these capabilities than from 
men with any other, and 'vulgus amicitias 
utilitate probat,' " and Lord Daunt finished 
his wine, and looked satisfied with himself. 
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"What always strikes me," said Lord 
Archer, " at any debates I have been present 
at in the House of Commons is that Irishmen 
never appear to agree amongst themselves aa 
to what they require." 

Lord Daunt looked at Sir Charles, and they 
both smiled. 

" Did you ever hear, my lord," said Lord 
Daunt, in a dry manner, " of the Irish member 
who, when addressing his constituents, said, 
* I'll get you anything in the world you want * 
(great cheering) ; * I'll even get you what 
weather you want' (tremendous cheering), ^only 
there is one condition which you will allow at 
once it will be necessary for you to observe, 
you must all he agreed as to what weather you 
will have.' " 

There was a general laugh, and when it had 
subsided. Lord Daunt continued : 

" That is the way English statesmen treat 
Irish members. They make captivating pro- 
mises, to which they affix conditions of unity 
which they know to be impracticable in any 
country, not only in Ireland ; and then, when 
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they don't fulfil their promises, they lay the 
blame on those they have deceived." 

" Do they ?" said poor Lord Archer, looking 
puzzled, and slightly ashamed. 

** Englishmen never have understood Irish- 
men, and never will, till shamrocks grow on a 
rose-tree." And Lord Daunt sipped his Moselle 
complacently. 

" I can't make you out, Daunt," said Sir 
Charles. *^ One day you're a staunch Con- 
servative, and the next a Home Ruler. Do 
you change your politics with the weather ?" 

"If I did, they would not change much !" 
He alluded to the continuous damp of the 
Irish climate. 

" But, Lord Daunt," said Lady O'Neil, " I 
cannot agree with you about the sort of mem- 
bers who would be returned for an Irish 
Parliament ; I should think far more advanced 
Liberals than those who represent the country 
at present." 

"Revolutionists and Red Republicans 
would be the staple dish, I imagine," said Sir 
Charles. 

"On the contrary/' said Lord Daunt, 
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*^1 believe high Tories would form the 
majority." 

" Oh, really, Daunt, what grounds can you 
have for such a preposterous notion?" said 
Sir Charles. 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Mr. Bumand, the 
clergyman. 

" Because Irishmen would begin to take a 
real interest in politics, and to bestir them- 
selves when they saw it was left to them to 
act; and, if all came to the fore, there are 
more sensible men in Ireland than fools ; at 
present, the best men hold back, either from 
indolence, or from an innate feeling that the 
majority of English and Scotch men can never 
legislate properly for Irishmen, and that there 
is no use in their tacitly declaring by their 
presence in Parliament that they can, or else 
because they are ashamed of the disgrace 
which the language and conduct of modem 
representatives has brought on the Irish 



name." 



" There I entirely disagree with you," said 
Sir Charles, his fine face reddening with 
irritation. " Many of our present representa- 
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tives are the most eloquent speakers, and 
most honest and disinterested men in the 
British Parliament. I could name at this 
moment more than half a dozen of my own per- 
sonal acquaintances whom I consider superior 
in every necessary qualification for a states- 
man to any Enghshman I know. Pardon me. 
Lord Archer, and Sir Hengist," he added, 
turning to his guests, " if I have said anything 
which can wound your feelings, but I am 
sure you are both too generous to be annoyed 
with me for defending the defenceless." 

They both bowed. 

" The indefensible, I should say," said Lord 
Daunt, dryly sipping his wine. "A Parlia- 
ment in Ireland could not be in a much 
greater state of turmoil than the present one 
in England, which is the reason it is so weak. 
What does Aristotle say, Burnand? You 
should remember that the cloth protects the 
classics." 

"But, surely, my lord," said Mr. Burnand, 
who had been looking more and more in- 
terested as the discussion progressed, "in 
trying to elect Conservative representatives for 
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an Irish Parliament, you would have the 
whole influence of the priesthood against 

you." 

"Of course you would," said Sir Charles,, 
decidedly. 

"So I should have imagined," said Lord 
Archer. 

"I'm not so sure of that," said Lord 
Daunt. "No one can disapprove more 
strongly than I do of the Catholic religion as 
a religion, though I confess I know nothing of 
it, nor do I wish to ; but I cannot but see 
and acknowledge that the Catholic Church aa 
a body politic is Conservative ; its essence, its 
scope, is Conservative. It is founded on aa 
autocratic monarchy the oldest and most 
absolute — ^but certainly the grandest ii\ idea — 
which has ever existed. Who are ita 
enemies? Republicans, Red Revolutionists, 
and advanced Radicals of every description." 

" True they are abroad," said Mr. Bumand, 
" but not here ; here there are no Catholic 
Conservatives." 

"Because, I suppose," answered Lord 
Daunt, in a meditative tone, as if working 
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out a problem in his own mind, " they don't 
care to conserve a government which is op^ 
posed to their religion. If the government 
of England was now the same as in the days 
of the Saxon kings and the Norman Edwards 
and the early Henries, they would be Con- 
servatives ; but, of course, it is but human 
nature that they should not care to support a 
government which made the penal laws es- 
pecially for their benefit." 

" It's a new way of looking at it, I confess," 
said Mr. Burnand; "it never struck me in 
that light before." 

" Then, Daunt, you by implication allow 
that the Home Rulers would be against the 
present government V 

" Well, yes ; I should say very likely they 
would." 

" Then, if you take part with the Home 
Rulers, you will be against the present govern- 
ment r 

" Are you going to exercise your capacity 
as magistrate, and have me arrested as a 
Fenian, eh? A little more sherry, please," 
and he turned his head to the butler. 
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" But, my lord," said Mr. Bumand, " do you 
not think if the Irish were left to manage 
themselves that the same state of affairs* 
would gradually come about as that described 
in the ' Annals of the Four Masters/ " 

" Oh, that stupid book !" exclaimed Edith 
who had once tried to get through it as a 
matter of duty. 

" Yes, every four or five lines there is an 
account of a fight," said Harry, laughing; 
" and the only variety I could see, from one 
cover to the other, was that in some cases the 
cause of the fight was cows, and in others 
-daughters." 

" ' Nulla fere causa est, iu qu4 non foemiua litem 
Movent,' " 

said Lord Daunt with a smUe. " By-the-by, 
Misd O'Neil," and he looked at Edith, "I 
recollect once hearing you advocate some 
strong opinion's on women's rights." Sir 
Hengist looked horrified. " What should you 
say to the Home Rulers if they allowed ladies 
lio sit in the Irish Parliament ?" 

" I should say, * Thank you for nothing/ " 
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said Edith, quaintly. Every one roared with 
laughter at this reply to so tempting an offer. 

" If they do," said Harry, " there will be 
no difficulty in finding pairs on a division." 

" But, my lord,'' said Mr. Bumand, " I 
think you are mistaken in supposing all 
foreign Catholics are Conservatives." 

" Of course there may be exceptions to the 
rule," said Lord Daunt, mildly, raising his. 
eyebrows ; " but I think you will find it is 
the rule. I spent last winter in Rome, and 
the whole of the Roman aristocracy, most of 
the middle class, and all the religious part 
of the lower orders, were Conservative, while 
all the Radicals and Revolutionists were essen^ 
tially anti-Catholic, and most of them I must 
say, as far as I could judge from my own ex- 
perience, anti-all-religion and morality. Cer- 
tainly the ddvo£es in Rome, or as they call 
themselves, the 'good Catholics,' show to ad- 
vantage by the side of the irreligious and, as 
they call themselves, * Liberal minority,' for 
they are a minority, and this I say though I 
strongly disapprove of the Catholic religion as 
a religion, and should have it abolished by 
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Act of Parliament to-morrow if I could ; but 
I must speak of things as I found them^ and 
I went a good deal amongst the old Boman 
4iristocracy, as in fact I have done all my life. 
I found their society as pleasant as ever, and 
I sympathize with them in the present troubles 
they are suflfering from the rabble which in- 
vade their city under the name of Liberals, 
and who are of such a character that no 
Liberal in this country would speak to one of 
them,'' and he sighed, and slid his first finger 
^nd thumb up and down his wine-glass, while 
he stared absently at the wine in it. 

"Why, I declare. Daunt," exclaimed Sir 
Ciharles, " before the day is out, we shall have 
jou enlisting in the Zouaves 1*' 

" I might join a worse corps. I have known 
many of them, and a braver and more gentle- 
manly set of fellows I never met ; brave, I 
mean with moral courage, for I have never 
seen them in action. I can't think how so 
stupid and absurd a religion can turn out 
such characters, for they are all bigots ; that's 
their only fault ; otherwise they are men be- 
fore whose moral and intellectual gifts their 
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opponents look poor indeed. Ah, Kome ! 
there is no place like it!" and he sighed 
again. « An extraordinary feeling comes over 
yon the moment you put your foot on the 
soil unlike anything you ever felt before, and 
which there is no accounting for." 

"That's quite true/' said Lord Archer; *4t 
did to me. I never shall forget my first day 
in Borne ; it is as if you had entered a new 
world, and yet as if you were in your home 
in a way you had never before been.^' 

" Exactly, that's exactly it," echoed Lord 
Daunt. 

"But, my lord," said Mr. Burnand, "I 
jshould think the days of the enlightenment 
of Bome had come now at length, and surely 
it is to the Liberals that the praise for the 
present improvements is due." 

" Improvements r' said Lord Daunt, leaning 
forwards in his chair, while his eyes flashed 
with excitement, " improvements, indeed ! 
Bome, the city of monuments, pictures, 
sculptures, and ruins, studded every few 
yards with a relic of past ages, that makes 
your heart bound. Bome," and he said the 
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word as if it was the name of the lady of his 
affectioiiSy "Rome, the city of beauty, the 
home of art, to become a macadamized Man* 
Chester, and then to have it called an im- 
provement. God forbid 1'* He was carried 
away by his enthusiasm, and forgot to finish 
what he had on his plate, and which happened 
to be a helping of his favourite dish, and one 
peculiar to Ireland, "haggus/* Every one 
looked, interested, and the young people who 
sympathized with enthusiasm in any form, 
sat listening with that awe-struck and in- 
terested expi*ession which rested on their 
face in childhood as they listened to the story 
of Joseph sold by his brethren to strangers. 

" I quite agree with you," exclaimed Mr. 
Batty, who had hitherto been a silent but 
attentive listener ; ** if they are going to make^ 
Rome like any other town it will be a national 
misfortune to every nation, for travellers from 
all countries found it the pleasantest place 
they had ever been in, at least, I have never 
heard but one opinion expressed about it 
For my part, I spent three winters there, and 
though I was sight-seeing most of the time 
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when I came away at the end of the third, 
I was only beginning to find out how little 
I had seen." 

" Why, it must be a most alarming place, 
I think,'* said Harry. 

" * Mecumque forebifc 
Eomanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam,' " 

<juoted Lord Daunt, with a smile. " All the 
young people will begin to think I am an 
escaped Latin master in disguise ; eh, your 
ladyship ?" and he looked with a dry, quizzical 
expression at his fair hostess. " My fingers 
ought to be inky, and my hair dishevelled, 
otherwise I should not personate Dominie 
Sampson to perfection." 

" You don't look quite cross enough for my 
l)eau id^al," and she smiled so sweetly on him 
that he wished Sir Charles at Jericho, not 
that that would much have mended matters. 

" We shall all be roaming after this con- 
versation," said Harry to Bertha. 

**What should you say to Rome for our 
honeymoon ?" whispered Sir Hengist to Edith. 

She coloured slightly and looked away, then 
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she turned back and said, " Yes, a very good 
idea, but you must buy a yacht, and take me^ 
there by long sea, for by no other way will I 

go." 

His face of horror and disgust made her 

laugh so much, that she had to look at the 
picture of one of her great-great-grandfathers 
which hung before her in armour, which ap- 
peared to be choking him, and made him look 
miserable enough to quiet any exuberant 
mirth on the part of his thoughtless descen- 
dants. 

After this the conversation became moro 
general, and in fact degenerated into a 
general chatter ; the Moselle had acted on 
the young voices, and they could not have 
kept even comparative silence any longer had 
the Lord Chancellor himself been speaking. 
And still they were greatly interested in all 
Lord Daunt said, more perhaps from his 
manner than his matter; it was a quiet manner 
and yet so attractive that it compelled atten- 
tion. 

When dessert came there were nuts on one 
dish for the first time. 
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" Nuts !" said Edith, " how autumning we 
are getting." 

*' Nuts for you, Edith/' said Harry, laugh- 
ing. 

"Ay, indeed, we shall soon have All 
Hallows' Eve here," said Sir Charles. 

" Oh, not yet, papa," said Edith, eagerly ;: 
" not this long time." 

" Well, my dear, I don't know what yoU' 
call a very little more than a month, but at 
my age time flies too fast to call it 'long.' " 

" That reminds me," said Lady O'Neil, 
"that I have been wanting to know this long 
time what the meaning of burning nuts on. 
All Hallows' JEve is, and now I know that I 
am sitting next to the very person who, out 
of all my acquaintances, is most capable of 
telling me," and she looked at Lord Daunt 
with a smile. 

" Well," said Lord Daunt, looking pleased,. 
" my own opinion is, that it is the remnant 
of a Druid superstition. The Druids made a 
fuss about their god Samhan on All Hallows' 
Eve, and it has come down to our days. I 
remember my father has told me that in his. 
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young days the poor people made a mob and 
went about with shillelal^s to the cabins, and 
made every one give them something, either 
butter, bread, or money, and then they had a 
grand carnival in the evening. Why, I know 
on some parts of my property the girls do all 
sorts of odd things ; they throw a ball of 
wool into a lime kUn after dark, holding on 
by one end, and wind away at it ; if it comes 
up without anything catching it, they're sure 
they'll die unmarried." 

" Oh, lucky them !" murmured Edith to 
herself. 

" If anything catches it they call out, 
^ Whom at my yam V and then the man 
who is their * destiny,' appears upon the 



Bcene." 



** How odd !" said every one, who had been 
listening intently, 

" Yes, very," said Lord Daunt, looking 
mysterious ; " the fairies are all about too on 
All Hallows' Eve, and that dreadful Pooka is 
busy stealing mortals and flying off with 
them to fairydom. If you meet the fairies 
on All Hallows' Eve and shake some of the 
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dust off your feet at them, they are obliged 
to give up any prisoner mortals they have 
got" — he cleared his throat. "Didn't you 
know that ?" he exclaimed, looking at all the 
young people as if they had declared them- 
selves ignorant that Ireland was an island. 
After half a minute's silence the peculiar half 
awe-struck, half shivery feeling which had' 
taken possession of them, gave way to a 
hearty fit of laughter. 

"Did you ever try the ball of wool, my 
darling V whispered Sir Hengist to Edith. 

"Yes," she said (without a blush, though 
she had heard of it that evening for the first 
time), "and you never appeared upon the 



scene." 



CHAPTER TX. 

After diniier, as the ladies were all coming 
out of the dining-room through the hall on 
their way to the drawing-room, Marion 
slipped her arm through Edith's, and whis- 
pered — 

" Might I speak to you in the library for a 
minute ?" 

" Certainly," said Edith, looking surprised. 

When the door was shut Marion began 
precipitately — 

'^ Edith, you once came to me to congratu- 
late you, and now I have come on the same 
errand to you. Mr. Batty," and her pleasant 
rosy face grew rosier than usual, " has asked 
me to marry him, and I have accepted, and I 
.am so happy." 

For a moment astonishment prevented 
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Edith from speaking, then a look of real plea- 
sure came over her face ; she went up to her 
aister and took both her hands in hers. 

"My dearest Marion, I congratulate you 
with all my heart/' and she kissed her, first 
on one cheek and then on the other. "I 
never felt more really glad of anything in my 
life," and her tone conveyed the sincerity of 
her words. " I hope, dear Marion," she added 
quickly, *^ if I have ever wounded your feel- 
ings by my stupid jokes, you will forgive me. 
I could not have guessed the real state of 
affiiirs, or I should not have made them." 

" Oh, no, my dearest Edith," said Marion, 
whose feelings were in a most gushing state, 
"you have never been anything but wonder- 
fully kind. Bartholomew" — and she looked 
confused — "Mr. Batty, I mean, confessed that 
it was my likeness to you that attracted him 
first, but now he likes me for myself." 

Edith blushed. 

" Ah, Edith, you don't know what he is ! 
We have all been mistaken in him ; we 
thought because he was a merchant and a 
stockbroker that he must be vulgar." 
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"I never did/' interrupted Edith, indig- 
nantly. 

"Well, I did, and now I have found mj 
mistake. No nobleman was ever half so 
noble, no prince so true a gentleman! Ah^ 
Edith, you do not know what he is !" 

" Yes I do,'' said Edith, decidedly ; " if I 
didn't, Marion, I should not be so glad that 
you are going to marry him. Unless we 
know men well I don't think we can trust 
those we love to them with any happiness." 

This sounded very fine coming from the lips 
of a young lady who had allowed herself ta 
fall in love with a man about whom she knew 
next to nothing, and that next to his disad- 
vantage. 

"I don't know when I have felt more 
thoroughly glad," said Edith, so heartily that 
Marion's face beamed with gratitude. " You 
have always been so good, Marion, you de- 
serve to be happy." And she sighed while 
the tears rose to her eyes. "And do you 
love him very much T 

" Love him ! Oh, Edith !" and her look 
was more forcible than many words. 
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Edith looked thoughtfully at her for a 
minute or two, and then said — 
You are very lucky/' 
Yes, I think I am," said Marion, heartily. 
" I don't think any one in the world is half 
so lucky !'* 

Edith never alluded then or at any other 
time to anything which had passed be- 
tween her and Mr. Batty, nor did she ever 
know for certain whether Marion knew of 
it. 

" I should like to tell you all about it, Edie ; 
may I ?" 

May you ! when it is just what I have 
been longing to hear, and did not like to ask. 
Come, let's sit down here, and have a nice 
cosy chat before those horrid people come to 
interrupt us." 

And she put her arm round Marion and 
drew her down to the sofa. There they sat 
for a quarter of an hour, while Edith listened 
to a full and minute account of her sister's 
wooing and winning. 

" Well, I declare !" she exclaimed ; " how 
much pleasanter it is listening to another 
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person's love scenes than being principal in 
one's own 1'* 

" Oh, Edie, what nonsense ! you mustn't 
say that ! mine isn't half so grand a match 
as yours. I suppose I shall have to feel it 
quite an honour when Lady Horsair comes 
to call upon me — in fact I'm not at all sure 
that Sir H. will allow you to come at all ; 
he never did understand or appreciate Bar- 
tholo— Mr. Batty/' 

" He'll have to learn now then," said Edith 
decidedly. 

" And do you know mamma has been so 
kind, I am sure I have no words to express 
it 1 I thought perhaps she might object, as 
he was a stockbroker; but she seemed as 
pleased as if he had been a duke. She said 
she knew what his character was, and that 
she was proud to think one of her daughters 
had attracted the affections of such a man. 
Wasn't it nice of her ?" 

''Yes," said Edith gravely, "just like her.'' 

" We haven't decided anything at all about 
the wedding yet, but of course there is a good 
deal to be settled and done ; there is some 
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business which he has to arrange in town, so 
that he will have to go away, which will be 
dreadful ! However, it can't be for long, and 
steam-boat travelling, which most of the 
journey will be, is safer than railways. He 
proposed yesterday evening, as I told you. 
Well, this morning we had a long talk, and 
we all think that, with yours coming on, and 
all the business that has to be done, th® 
wedding can't be for three months at least !" 
and she sighed a little. " Oh, Edie, dearest, 
how lucky you are that yours is to be so soon 
— less than three weeks." 

" Oh, Marion," and she grew crimson, " what 
an extraordinary idea." 

" Now don't blush so !" said Marion, laugh- 
ing ; " I never saw any one like you ; you 
are always getting the colour of pink coral 
all over," and she laughed right merrily. 

" Yes, I know," said Edith bitterly ; '' isn't 
it horrid ? I'd give anything — yes, I'd even 
give up yachting if I could prevent it." 

" I don't think you would ! but, after all, 
it doesn't matter," said Marion consolingly ; 
" I believe it's considered a beauty to blush ; 
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I never could at anything, except I was put 
into a rage. I don't see why one should, 
unless one is ashamed, and there is no reason 
to be ashamed unless one has done wrong." 

"That's just what I say," said Edith with 
a grave sunpUcity, which became her even 
more than her blushes ; " you, who have al- 
ways been good and obedient, have no cause 
to blush, and therefore don't do it; but I,^ 
who have always been so naughty," and the 
blush mounted higher on her fair cheeks^ 
** have every reason to do it, and therefore,, 
being a reasonable person — as I think you 
must allow, in spite of my faults, for I can 
appreciate Mr. B." — and she looked up 
quaintly at her sister, " do it." 

" I suppose I ought to do it now that I am 
engaged I" said Marion, looking perplexed. 

Edith fairly screamed with laughter, Marion 
looked so thoroughly in earnest. 

" Why, do you think there is a regulation 
shade at which every engaged young lady 
ought to keep her face? To be quite au 
rfegle, she ought to go to Madame Rachel,, 
and say, ' Now, Madame Rachel, I was en- 
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gaged yesterday, pink madder from chin to 
hair parting, please, until the wedding day.' " 

Marion laughed too as she laid her head on 
her sister's shoulder. 

" Oh, Edie, darling, I am so happy, I don't 
really know whether I'm standing on rny 
head or my heels." 

" Well, you're not on either at present, 
but on my gouty shoulder," and Edith looked 
down at her with a kindness in her eyes 
which made Marion feel that she had never 
understood or appreciated her sister before. 
Truly Edith's character was not an easy one 
i;o understand, and it was only those who 
knew her very well who knew her at all. 
She was not to be " imderstanded of the 
people." 

"Ah, Edie 1" exclaimed Marion, kissing 
her again, " I can sympathize with you now ! 
How terrible your separation from Sir Hengist 
must have seemed when you were obliged to 
come over here without him ; and how happy 
jou are now, and how much to be envied, 
going to be married in less than three 
weeks !" 
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" Hush, Marion," said Edith, with a gravity 
scarcely in harmony with the previous tone 
of the conversation. 

Marion looked up in surprise, and saw 
that the blush had left her face paler than 
she had ever seen it, and that her lip trem- 
bled. But before she had time to make a 
remark, footsteps were heard in the hall, the 
door opened, and Mr. Batty walked in. 
When he saw the two sisters sitting together, 
he paused and hesitated ; he had dreaded meet- 
ing Edith ; he did not know how she might 
receive the news of the local change of habi- 
tation for his heart which he had seen fit to 
afiect. 

With an intuitive delicacy, she saw the 
difficulty of his position, and felt for him 
under its unpleasantness. She came forward 
at once, and taking both his hands, shook 
them, while a merry smile chased all remnants 
of recent gravity from her face. 

'^ So you didn't find Ireland quite as dull 
as you expected.'' 

There was so genial a tone ia her voice 
that he felt at his ease directly. 
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" I didn't expect to find it dull !" lie ex- 
claimed indignantly. • 

" Hush !" and she put her finger on her 
lips, while her eyes danced with mischief; 
"we don't allow perjury here except at the 
elections, and they are over for the present, 
as you have been elected by the only con- 
stituent who had a vote ; but I think I may 
be allowed to second the choice, may I not ?'' 
and again she wrung his hand so heartily 
that his good-humoured face beamed with 
pleasure and gratitude. 

"I thought when I spied at the old 
* Queen' with my dear brown spy, that 
you were all too quiet not to be up to 
some mischief; but I little guessed what it 
was ! such was the child- like innocence of my 
mind !" He laughed heartily, and so did 
Marion. 

There was a moment's silence, while Marion 
came up and stood close to her sister. 

** I don't know which to congratulate the 
most, I declare 1" said Edith, as she put one 
hand on Marion's, and the other on Mr. 
Batty's, and looked from one round happy 
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face to the other ditto, ditto, ditto. There 
was so much congratulation and real earnest 
affection in that look, that Mr. Batty could 
not but hope that the woman who had ac- 
cepted him might prove equal to the one 
who had rejected him ; while Marion felt 
bound to her sister by a new tie, more potent 
in its action than the cord of ordinary sisterly 
affection which had hitherto united them. 

" I think, on the whole, Marion is the 
most to be congratulated," said Edith, in a 
tone of consideration, "for she will get rid 
of me for life, and get you instead." And 
she looked at Mr. Batty with a smile. 

At that moment the door opened, and Sir 
Hengist walked in. He stared as he saw 
the position of the trio, and he did not appear 
pleased as he observed one of Edith's hands 
in Mr. Batty 's. The situation certainly looked 
the worse, as Marion had hastily withdrawn 
hers immediately that she had heard the 
rattle of the door-handle, and had retreated 
backwards a few steps. Edith turned round 
and looked straight into Sir Hengist's face 
with a quiet, curious look in her eyes, as if 
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she was enjoying his discomfiture, and try- 
ing not to show it. 

She would have liked, had she not been a 
woman, to have kissed Mr. Batty's cheek, 
just to have seen how her devoted one would 
have looked, and if his hair would have stood 
on end ; but she was a woman, in spite of all 
her faults — though I am aware that in the 
present day that designation is not considered 
a proud one by a large and increasing number 
of the sex who used once to glory in it — so 
she merely held Mr. Batty's hand defiantly,, 
while she called out, " Come here, Hengist T^ 
in a peremptory tone. As he obeyed with a 
shocked look on his boyish face, she added,. 
" You must congratulate me, Hengist, I ana. 
soon going to be nearly related to Mr. Batty,, 
and that for life !*' 

She enjoyed the look of mingled amaze- 
ment and annoyance on her lover's face — so- 
much that she could not make up her mind 
to break the spell and tell him how matters, 
stood. He, poor man, was bewildered, and 
began fairly to think Edith had taken leave 
of her senses ; the real state of affairs never 
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flashed across his mind^ he was too much oc- 
cupied thinking of himself and his wounded 
feelings. 

"Well, Hengist/' she said indignantly 
" there is one thing, at any rate, which you 
will not refuse to do, and that is to come here 
and shake hands with Mr. Batty, and con- 
gratulate him that he is going to be related 
to me" 

" I don't know to what Mr. Batty is in- 
debted for the kindness you are bestowing 
upon him," and he looked with a frown at 
her hand which she persistently kept in her 
future brother-in-law's, "but I can certainly 
-congratulate him on being the recipient of it 
most heartily." There was a bitterness in his 
tone which pleased her so much, that she felt 
quite angry when Mr. Batty let her hand 
•drop, and coming forward said : " Miss O'Neil 
is indeed most kind to me, and it is fair you 

should know the reason. Sir Hengist " he 

paused and glanced at Marion, who looked 
awkward and uncomfortable. 

Edith saw the predicament, and generously 
came to the rescue. 
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" Notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
being even remotely connected with so 
impolite a person as you/' and she looked 
steadily into Sir Hengist's face, "Mr. Batty 
has courageously asked my sister to marry 
him, and she has accepted, and they are now 
experiencing the beginning of their troubles in 
the reception you have seen fit to give them." 

"A change came o'er the spirit of the 
dream ;" the expression of his face altered ; 
and he advanced towards Mr. Batty with an 
outstretched hand. " I congratulate you with 
all my heart, I'm sure, Mr. Batty. Eically I 
had no idea ! I could not have guessed — you 
must pardon me — really I am very pleased 
indeed — ^really ^" 

" And now Marion," said Edith, as if she 
was speaking fi:om a prompter's box. 

" Ah, of course," and he turned hurriedly 
to Marion, who stood on the rug, looking a 
little hot, and a little uncomfortable, and a 
good deal amused. 

"I'm sure, Miss O'Neil, you will believe 
that I should not have been so rude as not at 
once to have congratulated you if I had 
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known — the — aw — aw — happy state of 

" I'm not so sure of that," said Edith, mis- 
chievously; "if she takes my advice, she'E 
believe nothing good of you on your own 
authority." 

" It is very kind of you, thank you very 
much," said Marion, shaking his hand. " Of 
course you could not have congratulated me 
until you knew it — but, please, we do not 
wish it announced publicly to-night, there are 
so many people here. Thank you again. Sir 
Hengist, very much for your kind congratula- 
tions," and she shook his hand heartily. She- 
was particularly pleased at his reception of 
the news, as she had always fancied he had 
rather grand ideas, and had expected him to 
disapprove of Edith being connected with a 
man of business. 

" Here's bluff King Hal !" said Edith, a& 
Harry and Edward walked in. "We shall 
have the whole population here directly, un- 
less we go to them — the mountain must go. 
to Mahomet — ^there, Hengist, did T not tell 
you I was going to be a strong-minded woman 
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— come, come along," and she slipped her arm 
into his, much to his delight, *' you see I am 
becoming learned even in Arabic proverbs !" 
-and she led the way while the others followed 
to the drawing-room. 

Lord Daunt was lounging in an easy-chair, 
talking, and every one was listening. 

" The Irish remind me of the early Greeks," 
he said. 

" You lived so long amongst them ?" said 
Sir Charles, with a good-humoured smile. 

" Ay, I did all the happiest years of my 
life 1" he answered, dryly. " They are like 
them in their childish attachment to amuse- 
ment ; like them in their love of beauty and 
their hatred of trouble ; only, the Greeks 
were rich and could indulge their tastes, 
while the Irish are poor and cannot." 

"I know one thing they are rather like 
them in," said Sir Hengist ; " that their lan- 
guage is Greek to strangers ; I can never un- 
derstand a word the peasants say about here." 

''That's quite true," muttered Edith to 
Marion, who was sitting by her. " I am 
always having to act as interpreter, but I 
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should lay the blame on his ears^ not on their 
mouths^ poor people." 

"Well, I think the Irish poor speak better 
EngUsh than most Englishmen in their rank 
of life ; as to the dialect in Somersetshire,. 
Devonshire, and Cheshire, I defy any brogue 
from the Giant's Causeway to Poor Head to^ 
come near it in incomprehensibility," said Sir 
Charles. 

" True," said Lord Daunt, " quite true. 
They are like them, too, in another thing,"^ 
he contmued, musing, for after dinner he waa 
more inclined to be prosy, " they always want 
something which is impossible, and are never 
satisfied when they get it." 

It was impossible not to laugh at this, and 
his lordship looked pleased and self-satisfied 
at the amusement he had created. 

" I suppose you mean, my lord," said Mr. 
Bumand, "that the Irish want to live in 
houses, and not to pay for them." 

" And to do nothing all day, and be very 
rich in the evening," said Harry. 

"Exactly," said Mr. Burnand, with the 
kind, pleasant smile which seldom left his 
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good-humoured face, " but what I want you 
to tell us, my lord, is how they resemble tha 
Greeks in this V 

" They don't resemble them in what they 
want, but in how they want it. They are 
unreasonable in their expectations, so 
were the Greeks. The Greeks wanted im- 
possible beauty in art and literature, 
and were not satisfied when they got it 
in Phideas and Plato. Ah, there's tea!'^ 
he muttered in a tone of satisfaction, as that 
beverage was carried in, and he settled his. 
tie, crossed his legs, threw his head back, and 
closed his eyes as if he wished to enjoy a 
mental foretaste of it. 

" Has this new land act done any good X^ 
asked Lord Archer cautiously, not knowing 
what sentiments or passions he might arouse 
in the Irish breasts around him. 

" Not the slightest," said Mr. Burnand. 

"Tm not so sure of that," muttered Sir 
Charles. 

"Irreparable harm," said Bertie, in the 
lawyer-like manner he assumed when talking 
with his elders. 
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"It has satisfied no one," said Mr. Bur- 
nand. " The tenants are rather more dis- 
contented, and the landlords and loyal people 
Are so disgusted at its injustice, that they are 
as much inclined to be rebels as the tenants. 
The present government are doing their best 
to ruin Ireland." 

"Quite true," said Lord Daunt. "I expect 
that soon we shall have to pay our tenants for 
being so kind as to live in our houses." 

This caused a general laugh, and Mr. Bur- 
nand said : " Too true !" 

" You think, then^ it has failed in its end T 
aaid Lord Archer, mildly, trying to gain in- 
formation without arousing indignation. 

" No, I don't think anything of the sort," 
«aid Lord Daunt, sharply. " I think its end 
was to unsettle the whole nation, and that it 
has triumphantly succeeded." 

" But why should any government wish to 
unsettle a nation, Daunt ?" remonstrated Sir 
Charles. 

" That they might have the credit of trying 
to quiet it afterwards, as they saw they 
weren't likely to get credit any other way ; 
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besides they knew that if they wished to re- 
main a government, they must do something, 
and as they were incapable of doing good they 
thought they had better do harm." Most of 
the audience seemed to agree with this except 
Sir Charles. 

" And what do you think of the disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church V asked Lord 
Archer, nervously. He might well look 
nervous. 

^* Abominable !" echoed from almost every 
mouth. 

" A mere playing into the hands of the 
Jesuits !" said Mr. Burnand, with a sigh. 

" Oh, come, Burnand !" said Sir Charles, 
laughing and rubbing his hands. 

^' Don't abuse the Jesuits," said Lord Daunt, 
without raising his head, or opening his eyes ; 
*' one of my greatest friends has lately joined 
the Jesuits in Rome ; he was an Anglican 
parson, the most excellent man I ever met. 
Don't say anything against the Jesuits, pray. 
I suppose I ought not to approve of them as 
a body, if what their enemies say of them is 
true ; though, from what I know of them 
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personally in Rome, I should say tliey are 
men of better characters than their oppo- 
nents. And as to St. Ignatius' exercises, 
they are a master-piece, such as has never 
been produced before or since. I heard them 
given by a Sicilian fellow in Kome, hem — I 
shall never forget it. I could have said to 
him what the Jew said to the delicious pork 
chop.'* 

" What is that V asked Lord Archer, look- 
ing puzzled but interested. 

"'Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian,* " said Bertie, who knew the joke. 

The gentlemen laughed heartily, but Lady 
O'Neil sighed, and tears rose to her eyes as 
she remembered that in her young days she 
had had an influence over Lord Daunt, and 
that she had not employed it to lead his mind 
to interests which would last after those of 
this world had gone. She felt now that that 
influence was a talent which she had thrown 
away, and she saw the consequences of her 
conduct in Lord Daunt's state of mind. But 
she breathed a prayer that it might not be 
too late yet, and that even at the eleventh 
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hour he might begin to think of what was 
beyond that grave on whose threshold he 
stood, for he had bad health besides being 
old. As she was praying, he spoke. 

"I wonder/' he said, meditatively, "how 
long we shall all submit to this government V^ 

" Until we get a better, I suppose," said 
Mr. Bumand. 

** Which you won't find it quite so easy ta 
do as you appear to think," muttered Sir 
Charles. 

'^ I cannot understand why we have not all 
risen in rebellion long ago," continued Lord 
Daunt ; " we were always a warlike nation. 
Solinus says the ancient Irish were so incon- 
ceivably warlike, that the mothers used to 
give their baby sons their first bit of meat on 
the tip of a sword ; and Giraldus Cambren- 
sis tells us that the wild Irish would not 
allow their babies' right arms to be dipped in 
water when they were baptized, because they 
thought they would give a harder blow with 
it if it was not, and yet here are the descen- 
dants of these heroes and heroines sitting 
down, coolly twiddling their thumbs while 
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their land is being stolen, their liberty en- 
slaved, and their pockets picked right and 
left by a hostile government ! ^ Deganeranti 
genus opprobrium.' " 

" Well, Daunt," said Sir Charles, with a 
smile, " I don't think you can justly complain 
of any great degeneracy in the warlike pro- 
clivities of the race ; we may have lost one 
great speciality in other lines, but in that, at 
least, it seems to me we have nothing to 
reproach ourselves with." 

*' I don't know that," said Lord Daunt ; 
*^ the Irishman who became blue-moulded for 
want of a * bating ' is an historical personage, 
and his existence goes far to prove the despic- 
able peaceability of the more modern natives, 
for otherwise he would have been able to find 
some one who would beat him, at any rate for 
a slight consideration." 

This caused much mirth amongst the young 
people. 

" For my part," said Sir Charles, decidedly, 
*^ I think the present government have tried 
every means in their power to atone for the 
injustice which has been done by England 
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to Ireland. Through a storm of abuse and 
misrepresentation from every quarter, they 
have gone on redressing abuses, abolishing 
anomalies, and placing, as far as can be, all 
classes on an equable footing. Every govern- 
ment which does its duty by a nation will get 
abused, and this one is no exception." 

" Really I" exclaimed Lord Daunt, leaning 
forward in his chair. " O'Neil, you amaze me ! 
Don't you see, by your Radicalism, you are 
cutting off the bough you are sitting on? 
Every act of this government has been levelled 
at the upper and educated classes. What is 
the Land Act but a distinct concession to a 
popular outcry ? Even the opinions of those 
who were most concerned in the matter, — the 
unfortunate landlords, — were not asked, much 
less was their permission to rob them out of 
half the value of their property considered 
necessary.' If you call it justice, I don't. It 
is just to no one, for it will not, and in fact, 
as is plainly to be seen, has not, satisfied the 
poorer classes, and it has irritated and em- 
bittered the higher ones ; it has stirred up 
ill-feeling in every quarter, and if in our life- 
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time we see the end of the evils it has given 
birth to, I shall be astonished. Our govern- 
ment is thoroughly bad and venal, and the 
consequence is that on all sides you may see 
the germs of the political diseases which will 
yet be the death of the state. Pliny was 
right, * Utque in corporibus, sic in imperio, 
gravissimus est morbus, que capite diffun- 
ditur.' " 

" I cannot the least agree with you," said 
Sir Charles, severely ; " on the contrary, I be- 
Heve the present government, by its fairness 
and liberality , and the promptitude of its action, 
has saved the countiy from a very grave state 
of disorder, if not actual disruption." 

"You're mistaken," said Lord Daunt, 
sharply. 

" The event will prove." 

"You speak like a pauper, O'Neil; one 
would think you had not an acre of groimd 
to call your own ; I can't understand you." 

" I do not believe that I shall retain what 
I possess by upholding injustice, even if my 
only motive for action in social and political 
life was a selfish one, which yours ap " 
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he checked hmiself, bit his lip, rose and 
walked up and down on the hearth-rug. 

Lady O'Neil saw the argument had, as 
those political ones are apt to do, passed be- 
yond the bounds of amicable disputation, and 
with delicate tact came forward and said, 
smiling, " What do you say to a rubber, my 
lord, with me for your partner ?" and she 
stood before him, looking even with her gray 
hairs and wrinkles, so beautiful and noble, so 
sweet and generous, that his irritation was 
soothed, and he stood up, pulled down his 
coat-sleeves,' which were wrinkled round his 
elbows, and said, " With the greatest pleasure ; 
any game under those conditions would be 
delightful." 

She made a slight curtsey as she smiled and 
turned away to order the whist tabje to be 
prepared. 

" The Land Act may not have been neces- 
sary for you or me, and if we chose to look at 
everything from a strictly personal point of 
view, we can turn it into a personal insult 
and injury ; but there are many unjust land- 
lords and grasping petty land -owners, for 
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whom it was necessary, and whose tenants 
have already felt the benefit of it. Every 
government which tries honestly like our 
present one to redress wrongs of long stand- 
ing, and to render justice to a class which has 
for centuries been taught to consider they had 
no claim to it, will be hated and abused, 
especially by that other class which have too 
long enjoyed the monopoly of all privileges ; 
but every honest man, whatever be his 
position, who puts class prejudice aside must 
allow that the land laws here were grossly 
unjust and partial, and this last Land Act, 
though a great amelioration of the position of 
the tenant, is yet only an amelioration, and 
wuU be followed, I trust, by complete mea- 
sures, which will place the whole matter on a 
fairer and more lasting basis." 

"Yes," said Lord Daunt, sharply, "of 
course, exactly what I said ; given at most 
a year or two more of this government and 
we shall all have to pay our tenants for being 
so kind as to live in our houses. Then, I agree 
with you, things will have arrived at a very 
secure basis, more secure than the bases of 
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the houses themselves/^ he looked thoroughly 
irritated and annoyed, he was not accustomed 
to be contradicted, and politics was a subject 
on which he felt strongly. 

" Come, Charles," said Lady O'Neil, laying 
lier hand gently on her husband's arm, " you 
will get your head so' bewildered talking 
politics, that you will have no wits left for 
whist, which is of far greater importance. 
Come ! Mrs. Bumand is waiting at the table 
to be your partner," and so by her gentle in- 
fluence she obviated the somewhat stormy 
.argument into which their debate had ex- 
hibited signs of developing. 

Bertie had already wandered towards the 
piano, and the yoimg people by common con- 
sent turned the rest of the evening into a 
" soiree musicale," and a very happy evening it 
was to most of them, notably so to Marion 
And Mr. Batty, for whose special edification 
Bertie, who was behind the scenes, sang 
"Love's Young Dream;" he sang it so beauti- 
fully, that Sir Hengist begged for it again, 
and he gave the encore with great empresse- 
ment, entirely as he said for Sir Hengist and 
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Edith's benefit, for which favour he was duljr 
grateful, but she was' not ; for, to his annoyance, 
she would not attend to the song, but was 
occupied talking to Mr. Burnand, about some 
poor people in the village whom she visited, 
and was interested in. She liked talking to- 
him about poor people, he always spoke so 
kindly of them, as indeed he acted towards 
them, for a more generous, kind-hearted, and. 
lavish benefactor they never had. 

Suddenly, however, her attention was. 
diverted by hearing Lord Daunt say, " Do 
you know, 0*Neil, when I was in Lincoln- 
shire last winter, I met an old Miss Fyndeme,. 
sister of the poor girl who was married to 
your friend Brandon.'' 

" Did you ask her if she had heard any- 
thing lately of her brother-in-law ?" said Sir 
Charles, dryly. 

Lord Daunt smiled. "The family never 
mention the subject; they have a great deal of' 
very good tillage land down there, and are 
very much respected in the county; all 
Catholics; never changed since the time of 
GeoflTry the Crusader." 
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" Geoffry the Crusader 1" the words rang^ 
on Edith's ears like caustic on a fresh wound ; 
she strove with all eagerness to catch some 
more. 

'* A crusader !" said Sir Charles, " was there 
a crusader in the family ?" 

'^ Yes, a great man," said Lord Daunt, " he 
was as brave as a lion, so the story goes at 
least. One thing, however, he certainly did, 
and that was to bring back some lovely little 
white flowers with him from Palestine, which 
he plucked and which are still to be found 
growing in a field on the property; they go by 
the name of Fynderne's flowers." 

Edith tri6d to move nearer to hear more, 
but some incident in the game changed the 
course of conversation, and they never re- 
turned to the subject ; but throughout that 
night, " Geoffry the Crusader 1" rang in her 
ears. 
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